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A Statement Concerning the 
Schools and the War 


O consider the relationship of the 

work of the school to the war ef- 
fort, a National Institute on Education 
and the War was called during the latter 
part of August of this year. Those pres- 
ent felt the need for a pronouncement 
outlining the urgency of correlating 
more closely the work of the schools 
with the war effort, and accordingly a 
committee was named to prepare such 
a statement. 


Not often does the JoURNAL reprint 
what already has been published else- 
where, but so significant is this state- 
ment that it is quoted in its entirety in 
the following paragraphs: 


ie has become increasingly evident 
that the present world conflict has 
reached such proportions and such a 
stage that every force at the command 
of the people of the United States must 
be thrown into the war, at the earliest 
possible moment. The time of victory 
will be reduced in proportion to the 
extent to which we fully utilize these 
forces. 


Education must make its special and 
particular contribution to the struggle. 
Fighting with learning is the slogan of 
victory. To this end certain of the edu- 
cational leadership of the United States 
has been assembled in Washington by 
the United States Office of Education 
to consider the contribution of the 
schools to the war effort. 


Because of the close relationship ex- 
isting between the schools and the home, 
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special consideration has been given to 
the place of elementary and secondary 
education as it serves in both the rural 
and urban areas of the nation. 

During the four days, conclusive evi- 
dence has been submitted by the armed 
forces of the United States and those 
associated with them that not a moment 
should be lost in the full use of the 
power of the nation to the war effort. 
Never was there a time when educa- 
tional workers faced heavier responsi- 
bilities for adjusting the school program 
to a great national need. Never was 
there a time when these workers might 
take greater pride in the significance of 
their work, never a better opportunity 
to serve children, young people, and the 
nation. 

The urgency of the situation requires 
that important adjustments be made in 
the programs of the elementary and high 
schools immediately. There is not time 
to be overly strict in definitions regard- 
ing the functions of education. Mate- 
rials are already available showing how 
modifications may be made. For the 
high schools there is strong evidence 
that college admission authorities will 
be eager to modify college entrance re- 
quirements to meet the new need as 
brought to their attention by the leaders 
of the secondary schools. 

It is the belief of this committee that 
modification of school programs should 
provide opportunity for curricular, ex- 
tra-curricular, health service and com- 
munity service programs in order that 
the student body may prepare itself to 
meet the demands of the armed forces, 
industry, and community service. 
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Curricular programs to provide for: 

(a) Courses in arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, general mathematics, and in some cases 
trigonometry where many of the problems 
will be drawn from the field of aviation, 
navigation, mechanized warfare, and industry. 

(b) Courses in industrial arts related to 
war needs and with special application to the 
operation of tools. 

(c) Courses in auto-mechanics often in co- 
operation with local garages and farmers with 
particular emphasis on the repair and opera- 
tion of trucks, tractors, and automobiles. 

(d) More practical courses in cooking and 
sewing designed to assist home living. 

(e) Courses in physics particularly stress- 
ing the characteristics of mechanics, heat, 
radio, photography, and electricity. 

(f) Teaching units giving increased em- 
phasis on health in both the elementary and 
high schools. 

(g) Revised social study courses to give a 
knowledge of war aims and issues as well as 
actual experience in community undertakings. 

(h) One or more units of study dealing 
with an understanding of the armed forces 
to provide general understanding and lessen 
the time required for induction. 

(i) Unit pre-flight courses as outlined by 
the armed forces in the larger schools. 

(j) Instruction that will give an apprecia- 
tion of the implications of the global concept 
of the present war and postwar living. 

Extra-curricular programs to provide for: 

(a) School lunches giving special attention 
to providing proper nutrition for the child. 

(b) Student assembly programs designed 
to give children an appreciation of the facts 
that they have a definite part in the defense of 
the United States. 

(c) The contributions of such organiza- 
tions as Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Camp-fire 
Girls, 4-H Clubs, Junior Red Cross, and 
Future Farmers of America. 

(d) Student councils and similar organiza- 
tions to give training to students in the Amer- 
ican way of life through active participation. 

Health services to provide for: 

(a) The correction of physical deficiencies 
as early and as often as is necessary. 

(b) Physical fitness programs designed to 
increase the bodily vigor of youth. 

Community service programs to provide 
for: 

(a) Promoting salvage drives, home assist- 
ance, farm labor, home gardens, and other 
community undertakings. 

(b) Codperating with other community 
agencies in lessening juvenile delinquency 
which increases as homes become broken or 
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disrupted through army service, employment 
changes, or other causes. 

(c) Utilizing every occasion to give to par- 
ents an appreciation of how the schools serve 
youth. 

(d) Developing a feeling of security by 
teachers and others in our ideals. 

(e) Codperating with existing agencies of 
defense. 

(f) Assistance and understanding in con- 
sumer buying. 

(g) Library facilities to make available 
materials and services that will enable the 
people to make intelligent decisions on war 
and postwar issues. 

The teachers of the United States are 
faced with heavy responsibilities in di- 
recting the schools’ part in the promo- 
tion of the war as brought out in a 
statement by President Roosevelt to the 


Conference when he said that: 

Our schools, public and private, have always 
been molds in which we cast the kind of life 
we wanted. Today, what we all want is vic- 
tory, and beyond victory a world in which 
free men may fulfill their aspirations. So we 
turn again to our educators and ask them to 
help us mold men and women who can fight 
through to victory. We ask that every school 
house become a service center for the home 
front. And we pray that our young people 
will learn in the schools and in the colleges 
the wisdom and forbearance and patience 
needed by men and women of goodwill who 
seek to bring to this earth a lasting peace. 


Addendum: That emphasis be placed 
upon appropriate pupil guidance. 





Next Month 


‘“ HAT is happening in Cali- 
fornia secondary schools as a 
result of the war emergency? What 
changes are occurring? Are the schools 
making a major contribution toward 
winning the war and providing for a 
just and lasting peace, based on under- 
standing of the values of democracy 
and the need for extension of demo- 
cratic privileges to all peoples?” 
These are the questions which next 
month’s JoURNAL symposium attempts 
to answer. 
This symposium reports the results of 
a questionnaire study conducted by a 
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graduate seminar at Stanford Univer- 
sity under the direction of Dean Gray- 
son N. Kefauver. To secure the data, 
those conducting the survey used a ques- 
tionnaire of some two hundred items 
circulated among all secondary school 
principals of the State. 

Over two hundred schools supplied 
the information requested by the ques- 
tionnaire; and since the data were 
gathered during the latter part of the 
summer, the resulting report gives a 
very comprehensive and up-to-date pic- 
ture of the situation in California that 
has resulted from the present emer- 
gency. 

The symposium in no way duplicates 
the material included in the monograph 
announced elsewhere on these pages. 
The chapters in the latter publication 
related to the war effort describe rep- 
resentative practices; the symposium 
summarizes specific developments. To- 
gether the two present an unusually 
complete picture of how the schools of 
California are participating in the war 
effort. 

Other articles to appear in this issue 
include a defense of today’s “fancy 
schools.” Appearing in the midst of 


rather general agitation for “a return 
to the three R’s,” the article will meet 
with the approval of those school people 
who believe that today’s schools are 
making an effort to meet the basic needs 
of the individual. The article is written 
by Mrs. Marion Nichols of the Whittier 
Union High School. 

Frederick J. Ludwig of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, reports an investiga- 
tion of the factors that make for success 
in university journalism. Methods of 
introducing the study of poetry are dis- 
cussed in an article by Mrs. Margaret 
Ray Knauer and J. Ervin Knauer of 
Beverly Hills, California. 





The War Affects 
Publication Dates 


HE chances are that this issue of 

the JoURNAL and some of those to 
follow will be delayed beyond the reg- 
ular monthly publication date. Mail 
schedules are irregular, and the firm that 
prints the magazine is facing all sorts 
of difficulties in securing labor and ma- 
terials. We will do our best, however, 
to keep the JouRNAL coming out on time. 





4 The plight of youth during the great depression brought us to a realization that 
the public schools have failed to teach young people how to work. Particularly 
significant, therefore, at this time when we are faced with the necessity of planning 
for youth in the postwar world, is the growing acceptance by the schools of their 
responsibilities to furnish opportunities for work-experience. To develop a point of 
view that will guide the schools of the State in their organization of work-experience 
programs, the California Joint Committee on Work-Experience was formed, with 
representation from a great variety of educational organizations. 

The Joint Committee has studied the existing situation, developed certain guid- 
ing principles, and made recommendations as to the course that future development 
of work-experience programs should take. Its report is presented herewith in 
symposium form. Mr. Cross’ article serves as an introduction to the symposium and 
describes the contents of the other articles. In an early issue of the “Journal” will 
appear accounts of particularly successful work-experience programs that have 
been developed in certain secondary schools of the State. 

Mr. Cross at the present moment is rent director for the San Luis Obispo Defense- 
Rental Area, a branch of the Office of Price Administration. Until this year, he was 
dean of the San Luis Obispo Junior College, and as chairman of the Joint Committee 
he directed the study that is reported herein. 














ORK always has been with us; 

and youth always has been in the 
process of acquiring work-experience, 
for some day youths must be adult 
workers. Our democratic society re- 
quires it. Individual happiness therein 
compels it. 

Public schools—agencies designed by 
society to induct youth into its mysteries 
and its habits—have assumed that youth 
would get work-experience in the work- 
aday world without benefit of work. 
They have, in some instances, grudg- 
ingly provided opportunity for youth to 
acquire work-experience within their 
walls. They have hesitated to sanction, 
by cooperation, attempts of in-school 
youth to learn to work off-campus. It 
may well be suspected that most of them 
have injected into youth the thought 
that work is repellent, that avoidance of 
work is not to be frowned on, and that 
freedom from work is desirable. This 
is not surprising, for their origin was 
academic, and their functions usually 
have been custodial, propaedeutical, and 
preprofessional. 

More recently, in America, emphasis 
has been directed to the value of work, 
and the importance of work-experience 
as a trainer of youth both in and out of 
school. With the advent of December 
7, 1941, and the realization of the im- 
portance to national survival of a youth 
trained to work—a realization pressed 
home by observation of the part youth 
is playing in other nations—a sharp 
criticism of the traditional youth train- 
ing has swept the country. Were this 
criticism articulate, it would voice strong 
support for all types of work-expe- 
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Activities of the Committee on 
Work-Experience 


4 By HENRY A. CROSS 


rience as a part of in-school youth 
training. 

Too, the need for training youth to 
work, especially during school years, 
has been projected in clear relief by the 
economic and productive status of the 
present war pattern now investing a 
normally peaceful America. This pat- 
tern not only offers work for all youth 
but demands it from them. Work no 
longer need be manufactured, for real 
work is abundant. 

The case against the schools is vivid 
but is not applicable to them in toto. 
Some schools have struck out with 
sturdy work-experience programs ; oth- 
ers have been experimenting with work- 
experience; many school men have 
accepted the doctrine of work-experi- 
ence and attempted to include it in their 
programs; and many groups of school 
people, or of school people and others, 
have exerted effort along lines designed 
to effect an adequate work-experience 
program for both in-school and out-of- 
school youth. 


T° study the entire problem of pro- 

viding work-experience for in- 
school and out-of-school youth, to 
discover the practices of California 
secondary schools with regard to pro- 
viding work-experience, and to make 
recommendations, the California Joint 
Committee on Work-Experience was 
created. This committee came into be- 
ing by recommendation and approval 
of its two antecedents, The California 
Federation of Junior Colleges’ “Com- 
mittee on Work-Experience™ and the 





1N. H. McCollum, Guy A. Weakley, Elmer 
T. Worthy. 




















ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON WORK-EXPERIENCE 


Association of California Secondary 
School Principals’ “Committee on 
Work-Experience.”* Each of these 
committees had worked previously for 
approximately nine months under the 
title, “Committee on Credit for Work- 
Experience.” The “Joint Committee” 
was organized at San Francisco, May 
24, 1942. 


The term “Joint” reflects the joining 
of representation from most of the edu 
cational organizations and agencies 
dealing with youth and interested in 
work-experience as education.* 


The work of the committee is divided 
among four subcommittees, as follows: 


1. To state and define principles—Dwayne 
Orton, chairman. 


2. To survey practices and trends—William 
R. Odell, chairman. 


3. To articulate with other agencies—Guy 
A. Weakley, chairman. 


4. Legal problems—Aubrey A. Douglass, 


chairman, 

The committee realizes its heavy re- 
sponsibility to each group whose repre- 
sentatives compose it. At various times 
it receives suggestions from them and 
makes reports to them. It is stimulated 
continuously by their close codperation 
and support. It is treated similarly by 
and reacts to the numerous school men 
of California who interest themselves 
in it. 


2M. G. Blair, Aubrey A. Dougiens, J. H. 
Hawley, George C. Jensen, F, G. Murdock, the 
Rev. James T. O’Dowd, Dwayne Orton, G. W. 
Spring, and V. A. Dunlavy (chairman). 

8 California State Department of Education: 
Aubrey A. Douglass ; Association of California 
Secondary School Principals : M. G. Blair, 
V. A. Dunlavy, F. G. Murdock, and Earle E. 
Crawford; California Federation of Junior 
Colleges: Dwayne Orton, Elmer T. Worthy, 
Richard R. Werner, and Henry A. Cross, chair- 
man; Association of California Public School 
Superintendents: William R. Odell, Guy A. 
Weakley, and Walter L. Bachrodt; California 
Association of Adult Education Administra- 
tors: Barton L. Webb, Guy W. Garrard, and 
George W. Trout; California School Trustees 
Association: Mrs. I. E. Porter; California 
Secondary Unit of the National Catholic Edu- 
cation Association: Rev. James T, O'Dowd; 
California Teachers’ Association: Arthur F. 
Corey ; California College Work Council: E. A. 
Cottrell; National Youth Administration: 
Ruth Macfarlane, secretary; California Con- 
grese of Parents and Teachers: Mrs. B. T. 

ale; War Relocation Authority: Lucy Wil- 
cox Adams. 
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The counsel, time, and assistance 
given to the committee by Aubrey A. 
Douglass have done much to make pos- 
sible the realization of its objectives. 
The untiring efforts of Ruth Macfar- 
lane, secretary, also deserve mention. 
She, more than any other member of 
the committee, is responsible for its 
efforts. 


This committee long has urged the 
inclusion of work-experience in the reg- 
ular school program. To effect this is 
half of its major task. The other half 
is to effect this for out-of-school youth. 
The two are inseparable. To date, most 
of the Committee’s effort has been de- 
voted to achievement of the first men- 
tioned portion of its task. 


The work of the Committee contin- 
ues. The members meet from time to 
time either as a unit or in small groups, 
without remuneration. With them, the 
cause is the thing. Their unselfish con- 
tributions are appreciated by the chair- 
man. Suggestions, assistance, and co- 
operative effort from any source will 
be welcomed. 


NE of the Committee’s first tasks 

was the determination of prin- 
ciples, an especially difficult task for an 
endeavor whose threads are at loose 
ends. Dwayne Orton and his sub- 
committee made such a statement after 
several attempts and concluded it in 
conference at Fresno. The difficult por- 
tion of their assignment was the elimi- 
nation of nonpertinent and subsidiary 
material. They leaned heavily in their 
determination of principles on earlier 
ideas and statements of philosophy 
apropos work-experience that had been 
developed during the preceding two or 
three years at conferences held up and 
down the State of California by high 
school, junior college, and State Depart- 
ment school men and by federal agen- 
cies interested in youth. Their statement, 
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presented in one of the following ar- 
ticles, is designed both for reference 
and for guidance. 

The Committee was of the strong 
opinion that a knowledge of practices 
and trends was essential to an under- 
standing of work-experience. It believed 
that a survey would prove valuable also 
as a procedure for making all who par- 
ticipated therein cognizant of the value 
of work-experience for youth educa- 
tion. The interview-schedule technique 
was adopted as the instrument. This 
schedule was developed by the former 
chairman of the Subcommittee to Sur- 
vey Practices and Trends, Leo Baisden 
(now deceased), by the present chair- 
man, William R. Odell, by Ruth Mac- 
farlane, by Theodore Waller, and by 
members of the subcommittee. Inter- 
views were conducted by NYA student 
work officers, who performed a gigantic 
task, for they personally interviewed 
and secured completed schedules from 
some 400 high schools and junior col- 
leges. 

Data of the survey are presented by 
Ruth Macfarlane, secretary of the com- 
mittee, in her article, “What Is Educa- 
tive Work-Experience ?” 

In his article, “Administering Work- 
Experience Programs,” William R. 
Odell utilized the data of the survey to 
paint a picture of the administrative 
structure which high schools and junior 
colleges of the State have set up to 
direct the in-school program. 


ECAUSE of the wealth of material 
made available by the survey, it was 
decided to limit present reports to data 
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obtained from metropolitan schools. 
The State Department of Education re- 
ports 144 public metropolitan high 
schools in California. Interview sched- 
ules were received from 109, or a 76 
per cent return. These 109 schools ac- 
count for 82 per cent of the enrollment 
of the 144 metropolitan schools and 55 
per cent of the enrollment of all public 
schools in the State. 


Guy Weakley, chairman of the Sub- 
committee to Articulate with Other 
Agencies, portrays the possibilities of 
procedures and machinery which the 
Subcommittee believes will present and 
develop the work-experience idea. 


Legal practices are so important an 
adjunct to an effective in-school work- 
experience program that the article pre- 
sented by Aubrey Douglass is extremely 
significant. He and his subcommittee 
have probed the possibilities for legal- 
izing credit and average daily attend- 
ance for work-experience. The present 
economic situation has been favorable 
to their efforts. According to Dr. Doug- 
lass, “the times made it possible to 
achieve more along this line in a few 
days than had been accomplished pre- 
viously in several months.” He was 
referring to the need of agriculture and 
industry for workers and the petitions 
that have gone to the State Department 
of Education, pleas for codperation and 
for relief through use of in-school 
workers. 


Current and future implications of 
work experience are presented by Dr. 
Herbert R. Stolz, whose understanding 
of them is keen. 


Childhood Education to Meet in San Francisco 
The annual convention of the California Association for Childhood Education 
will be held in San Francisco, November 27-28. In charge of arrangements is 
an executive host committee of twenty-seven members, serving with Mrs. Muriel 


Johansen as general chairman. 























Educational Implications of 
Work-Experience ¢ smu:rr stoi 


NLY a few educators, it has 

seemed to me, recognize the far- 
reaching and important implications of 
the emerging work-experience program 
for both the theory and practice of the 
educative process. It may be timely, 
therefore, to suggest some of the more 
obvious implications as a basis for more 
widespread discussion. 


The general belief that work is an 
essential experience for every boy or 
girl is deeply rooted in our American 
culture, but heretofore we have as- 
sumed that the parents of young people 
or the young people themselves are re- 
sponsible for securing and guiding this 
part of education. Meanwhile the pat- 
tern of living in America has changed. 
Unemployment among able-bodied men 
and women has grown greater with each 
decade. The opportunities for young- 
sters to participate in productive work 
have shrunk proportionately. The re- 
quirements for school attendance have 
increased gradually, making it more dif- 
ficult for young people to find time for 
work during the daylight hours. Spe- 
cialization in industry, business, and 
service has raised barriers against the 
employment of those who have not yet 
acquired either standardized skills or 
a union card. 

Thus we in the schools have become, 
actually, a party to the conspiracy to 
keep our youngsters from competing 
against adults for work opportunities. 
We have tended to resent the efforts of 
young people to secure work which 
would interfere with their regular at- 
tendance at school. Many of us have 
looked on the recently developed pro- 
gram of “work-experience” as a neces- 





4q Within recent years we have been 
hearing much about work-experience, 
probably as a result of the depression 
and the ensuing government efforts 
to alleviate the plight of youth, by 
means of such agencies as the NYA 
and the CCC. But is work-experience 
a stop-gap program to be utilized 
only in a depression? Or is it becom- 
ing an integral part of the curriculum, 
an activity with significant implica- 
tions for the entire educative process? 
This is the question that Dr. Stolz 
answers in his article. 

Dr. Stolz is assistant superintendent 
in charge of individual guidance, 
Oakland Public Schools. 





sary and temporary evil associated with 
the relief of the unemployed or with 
the exigencies of our war effort. 

But granting the significance to young 
people of work to supply food and cloth- 
ing and work to forward the war effort, 
there seem to me to be in the work- 
experience program implications for 
education itself which deserve attention 
regardless of emergency conditions. If 
the experience of genuine work is an 
essential part of wholesome develop- 
ment of all young people, and if, because 
of specialization it is no longer possible 
for parents to secure and supervise this 
experience for their children, public 
schools are face to face with a new and 
difficult responsibility, namely, leader- 
ship in coOperative arrangement with 
employers so that genuine work-expe- 
rience for our young people may be 
assured as an integral part of their 
education. 

Obviously this would be something 
really new for our American public 
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schools to undertake. Heretofore we 
have emphasized primarily the school’s 
responsibility for training young people 
to use the tools of learning and for 
transmitting to each generation a bird’s- 
eye view of our accumulated culture. 
Secondarily, we have enlarged the scope 
of formal education to include some 
leadership of home activities and of 
community social activities. By law and 
tradition we have avoided leadership in 
religious and directly spiritual learning. 
By tradition and common corisent we in 
the schools have omitted any systematic 
organization of productive work expe- 
rience for young people. 


Now, under the experimental title 
“work-experience” many schools are en- 
tering this field of educational organi- 
zation. For educational theory this 
implies a significant departure from the 
heretofore generally accepted hypoth- 
esis that the schools’ direct contributions 
to occupational competency consist ex- 
clusively of (a) training in the use of 
the symbols of language and quantita- 
tive relationships and (b) training in 
specific vocational skills. It implies that 
we recognize that such general skills and 
specific training are not enough, that 
for many occupations there is little jus- 
tification for the schools to spend time 
on specific vocational training, but that 
for every pupil the responsibility of do- 
ing productive work in accordance with 
adult standards of employment must be 
a part of the educative process. 

Putting it another way, it means that 
we as educators recognize that actual 
work-experience has peculiar attributes 
not possessed by tasks of learning in 
classrooms and not fully included even 
in the best vocational training cur- 
riculum. 


O much for this fundamental shift 
of emphasis in educational theory. 
Now let us look at some of the more 
obvious implications for educational 
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practice. It goes without saying that no 
one can foresee all of the implications 
and that any discussion at this point 
must deal with the more obvious and 
more probable ones. 

For example, if work-experience is 
to be made a part of the regular cur- 
riculum for all, or at any rate for the 
majority of pupils, there must be school 
time allotted to it. Moreover, in the na- 
ture of the arrangements it will be nec- 
essary to gear this time allotment to the 
needs of employers, and the time sched- 
ule for academic subjects necessarily 
will be more varied and more flexible so 
that subjects held essential for gradua- 
tion can be offered in the morning and 
the afternoon (and perhaps even in the 
evening). Those who have made up the 
program of high school offerings will 
recognize at a glance the far-reaching 
effects of any such rearrangement. It 
touches the hours of teaching, the re- 
quirements for graduation, the accredi- 
tation arrangements for institutions of 
higher learning, the scheduling of as- 
semblies, and so on almost indefinitely. 

To those familiar with the present 
high school practices in the field of coun- 
seling it will be obvious that the inclu- 
sion of work-experience as an integral 
part of the educative process will entail 
important shifts in this area. In pro- 
gramming individual pupils the coun- 
selor will have to consider at which point 
in the course work-experience will come. 


It is clear that emphasis on work- 
experience will tend to increase the em- 
phasis on vocational training. The two 
are overlapping, but neither can be sub- 
stituted for the other. Contact which 
pupils have with the adult world of pro- 
duction and service will increase their 
readiness for occupational information, 
and a certain number of pupils, on the 
basis of actual experience, will be able 
to determine much more accurately than 
at present what specialized skills they 
desire to develop. 




















EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF WORK-EXPERIENCE 


An ongoing program of work-expe- 
rience certainly will modify the program 
in the social studies. Near at hand 
socio-economic problems which come to 
the attention of pupils who are working 
will add both zest and difficulty to teach- 
ing and will demand significant modi- 
fication of the present social studies of- 
ferings. 

In the field of supervision of physical 
fitness and health, work-experience will 
entail the necessity for more careful per- 
sonal guidance for each pupil. On the 
one hand it should vitalize health teach- 
ing; on the other it will impose on the 
school authorities the responsibility for 
frequent careful examinations and for 
health consultation between the school 
and the home. 


FOR educational theory and for edu- 
cational practice within the school, 
the inclusion of work-experience will 
tend to modify the existing pattern in 
such ways as have been mentioned above 
and in many others. These modifica- 
tions will require thought, planning, 
extra effort, and no doubt will occasion 
considerable distress to traditionally 
minded educators; however, they are 
modifications which certainly can be ac- 
complished if teachers and principals 
feel they are worth making. 

But in the field of relationships be- 
tween schools and employers, the pro- 
gram of work-experience implies a rev- 
olution of current practices rather than 
a mere modification of our present cur- 
riculum. The distinction between 
“work” and “education” is very deeply 
ingrained. It was present in pioneer 
days when almost every child had an 
abundance of work-experience, and it 
is present today in the clear-cut differ- 
ence of objectives of industry and busi- 
ness, on the one hand, and of school 
education on the other. 

To break down this distinction and 
achieve a genuine codperation in edu- 
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cational objectives between employers 
and school men will require a long and 
continuous process of education for 
each of these groups. Moreover, in this 
process of mutual education, school men 
and women must “carry the ball.” They 
must initiate the process of approaching 
employers and securing their under- 
standing codperation. School men will 
have to devise the machinery by which 
the selection and supervision of pupils 
in work-experience can be carried out 
so as to be genuinely useful to employ- 
ers, safe and meaningful to the pupils, 
significant and acceptable to parents and 
teachers who are interested in other 
aspects of the development of young 
people. 

The present experience shows that 
such a process including employers as 
agents in the educative effort is not im- 
possible. Fortunately, most employers 
also are fathers. Many of them are 
genuinely interested in problems of de- 
veloping wholesome democratic citizens. 
Nevertheless, it is safe to predict that it 
will require at least a generation to break 
down the traditionalized assumption 
that the school and the home can shoul- 
der the complete responsibility for the 
education of young people. 


The period of war crisis in which we 
are living necessitates radical changes 
for immediate objectives, but it also 
presents opportunities for seeing more 
clearly changes which would be appro- 
priate for peace time. We accept the 
expectation that the speeding up process 
of war will result in tremendous gains 
in technical knowledge and in economic 
organization. It seems to me equally 
clear that with the great boost given to 
the employment of young people during 
the present period of labor shortage, 
the program of work-experience will 
continue beyond the period of war 
emergency and in effect will change sig- 
nificantly the direction of econdary edu- 
cation in this country. 











What Is Educative Work- 


Experience? 


sé HERE is no single pattern for 

work-experience. In most schools 
some educative work-experience exists. 
This will continue to be experimental 
until established on a course or some 
other basis.” * 

The California Joint Committee on 
Work-Experience at its first formal 
meeting, May 24, 1941, recognized the 
need for defining and analyzing educa- 
tive work-experience and to this end 
determined upon a survey of existing 
work-experience practices and trends in 
California secondary schools. 

In arriving at a final consensus on 
what is educative work-experience, 
based on this survey, we must consider 
three types of data: 


1. What school administrators think are 
work-experience practices. 

2. What school administrators feel are the 
essential elements of work-experience. 

3. What school administrators feel are the 
essential differences between work-experience 
and classroom experience oriented around 
production. 


A TOTAL of 45,141 work-experi- 

ence practices over which the school 
exercises some degree of control 
through supervision or coordination are 
reported by the 109 metropolitan high 
schools which were studied for this par- 
ticular report. In these schools there is 
work-experience opportunity for some 
26 per cent of the enrollment. 

Of the work-experience practices re- 
ported, 86 per cent are located within 
the school, and 14 per cent are located 
in the community, or away from the 


school. 

1 Minutes, California Joint Committee on 
Work-Experience, meeting held May 24, 1941, 
San Francisco. 
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q By RUTH MACFARLANE 





qIn her article, Miss Macfarlane 
summarizes the work-experience 
practices of 109 California metropoli- 
tan high schools. To present a com- 
plete picture of work-experience in 
California schools, she analyzes the 
survey data gathered by the Calli- 
fornia Joint Committee on Work- 
Experience from the following angles: 
scope and extent of work-experience 
practices, what school administrators 
think about work-experience prac- 
tices, paying for work-experience by 
wages and/or school credits, elements 
of work-experience, the distinction 
between work-experience and class- 
room experience oriented around 
production. 


Miss Macfarlane, who has been in 
charge of the in-school National 
Youth Administration program for the 
State of California for several years, 
is student-work field representative 
for Region XII. In the work-experience 
study, she served as secretary of the 
Joint Committee. 





In-school work-experience practices 
divide themselves into five major cate- 
gories : 

1. Clerical Work—20 per cent of all prac- 
tices ; 23 per cent of in-school practices: 

This category includes office and business 
practice, office service, mimeographing and 
other duplicating work, messenger service, 
PBX, advanced shorthand, advanced typing, 
et cetera. 

2. Shop and Related Activities—24 per cent 
of all practices; 28 per cent of in-school 
practices : 

This category divides itself roughly into 
three subdivisions : 

(a) General shop assistance—Maintenance 
and care of equipment and shop facilities ; 
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assistance to instructor, including services as 
tool room clerks; et cetera. 

(b) Production for use—Construction, re- 
pair, and remodeling of buildings, facilities, 
and equipment ; production printing ; et cetera. 

(c) Class participation in trade and indus- 
trial courses, without mention of production 
of specific items for school or other use. Pro- 
duction at times is implied, inasmuch as sev- 
eral schools point out that their trade and 
industrial courses are organized on a pro- 
duction basis. Such production, however, is 
for instructional purposes; its primary pur- 
pose is not for use. 

Eight schools, or 7 per cent, indicate that 
all students enrolled in trade and industrial 
courses receive work-experience. An addi- 
tional seventeen schools, or 16 per cent, report 
only partial enrollment in trade and industrial 
courses, implying that the majority of students 
enrolled in such courses are not receiving 
work-experiences. 

The majority of schools, therefore, do not 
list trade and industrial courses as providing 
work-experience. Many state specifically that 
they do not feel these courses provide valid 
work-experience. 

3. Other School Services—17 per cent of all 
practices ; 1914 per cent of in-school practices : 

This category includes building and ground 
maintenance; cafeteria, library, bookroom, 
and laboratory assistance ; and also assistance 
to physical education departments, such as 
towel checking, care of equipment, maintain- 
ing, and marking fields; et cetera. 

4. Extracurricular Activities—23 per cent 
of all practices; 27 per cent of in-school 
practices : 

Into this category fall such practices as 
work on school publications; service by stu- 
dent body officers and other members of the 
student body government, such as members 
of student body council, student body court, 
student body committees ; and service by ath- 
letic managers. Also, it includes a large num- 
ber of monitorial activities participated in by 
individuals variously designated as guards, 
student body monitors, traffic patrols, safety 
crews, et cetera. In addition, work by stage 
crews when not specifically identified as part 
of shop or industrial arts courses is included 
in this category. 

Also, this category includes participation 
in clubs, bands, orchestras, choirs, et cetera. 

Only 26 per cent of the schools list extra- 
curricular activities as work-experience prac- 
tices. The majority, therefore, or 74 per cent, 
do not list them as work-experience although 
they exist in the school. 


5. Miscellaneous Experiences—2 per cent 
of all practices; 2% per cent of in-school 
practices : 

Into this category fall activities not other- 
wise classified. These include photography, 
recreational leadership, publicity, radio broad- 
casting, et cetera. 


Community work-experience prac- 
tices, supervised or coordinated by the 
school, divide themselves into five major 
categories : 


1. Agricultural Experiences—2 per cent of 
all practices; 16 per cent of community prac- 
tices : 

Usually these practices are home projects 
of Smith-Hughes or other vocational agri- 
cultural courses. They include some land- 
scape gardening projects. One school lists 
4-H gardens. 

Inasmuch as metropolitan schools primarily 
service urban populations, vocational agricul- 
ture courses are not numerous. Eighteen 
schools in the metropolitan groups are re- 
ported by the State Department of Education 
as having agriculture taught on a vocational 
basis. Sixteen of these eighteen schools re- 
port community projects. 

2. Homemaking Activities—3 per cent of 
all practices ; 21 per cent of community prac- 
tices : 

This category includes home projects in 
connection with George-Deen and other home- 
making education; household training activi- 
ties; nursery school assistance; and some 
community catering jobs. 


According to the State Department of Edu- 
cation, thirty-six of the metropolitan schools 
studied, or 33 per cent, received funds for 
homemaking education for 1941-42. Fourteen 
of these thirty-six schools list community 
homemaking projects. The others either do 
not have school homemaking projects in con- 
junction with homemaking education or do 
not feel that such activities constitute work- 
experience. Several schools state specifically 
that they hold with this latter viewpoint. 


3. Merchandising Programs—3% per cent 
of all practices; 26 per cent of community 
practices : 

There are two types of merchandising prac- 
tices: regular and seasonal. Sixteen per cent 
of the schools report merchandising practices 
which are part of regular courses and con- 
tinue throughout the school year. This type 
of program includes only 27 per cent of all 
merchandising work-experience practices re- 
ported. 
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Seventy-three per cent of all merchandising 
work-experience practices are in connection 
with seasonal or vacation demands upon stu- 
dent labor. 

4. Other Codperative Programs—2 per cent 
of all practices; 12 per cent of community 
practices : 

Shop activities provide many interesting 
practices; electrical work in the local Boy 
Scout headquarters; installation and repair 
of county hospital broadcasting system ; place- 
ment in local garages and print shops; ap- 
prenticeship as electricians; placement in the 
Douglas Aircraft factory; et cetera. 

Shop coéperative programs account for only 
1 per cent of all practices listed, but they are 
significant of a trend which is likely to be 
heightened by war conditions. 

Only a few students are assigned on a 
coéperative basis to business houses for busi- 
ness practice. Less than 1 per cent of all 
practices reported fall in this group. 

5. War Activities—3%% per cent of all prac- 
tices; 25 per cent of community practices: 

The survey does not do justice to this cate- 
gory. Interviews, having been spread over 
the period January through May, 1942, do 
not reflect the full extent to which schools 
were beginning to gear themselves to the war 
effort, through participation of students in 

various types of community war activities. 
"Such data as were secured, however, are 
indicative of significant trends. War activities 

break down into four groups: 
Per Cent 

Ce) Cowilinm Deere nc ncncecnccocetteses 50 

(b) Red Cross sewing and nursing........ 24 

(c) Clerical assistance to war agencies. 10 

(d) Food for freedom gardens................ 16 

In addition, nursery school assistance, listed 
under homemaking, might be included as a 
war activity, inasmuch as the nursery schools 
are day-care centers for children of working 
mothers. 


N addition to the 45,141 work-expe- 

rience practices over which the school 
exercises some degree of control 
through supervision or coordination, 
19,029 odd jobs in the community are 
reported, over which the school exer- 
cises no control or authority of any 
kind, except, when necessary, through 
the issuance of work permits. Most of 
these odd jobs are secured by the stu- 
dents themselves. 
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Figures on odd-job employment are 
very incomplete. While 97 per cent of 
the schools report that they know some 
of their students are employed in the 
community on odd jobs of one kind or 
another, only 62 per cent are able to 
report definite figures. Also, most of 
the schools reporting figures admit the 
figures are merely estimates. “No rec- 
ords available” is the note appended to 
the average interview schedule. Even 
where schools maintain an informal 
placement service, records of placement 
are kept by only a few of them. Also, ' 
in those half-dozen instances where ' 
local offices of the United States Em- 
ployment Service place students in part- 
time jobs, the school has no record of 
such placement. 

Many more students are employed in 
odd-jobs in the community, therefore, 
than indicated by the figures submitted. 
For this reason, and inasmuch as there 
is little or no eoffrt to codrdinate the 
school program with odd-jobs in the 
community, these jobs are not included 
in the practices studied for this report. 

That odd-job community employment 
is significant as an educational facility 
is recognized by several schools. As 
one school administrator states: “It is 
felt that a definite record should be made 
of each student’s work-experience and 
this filed as part of his permanent rec- 
ord.” Figures from reporting schools 
indicate that at least 16 per cent of the 
student body is engaged in some type of 
employment in the community. This 
percentage no doubt will show a marked 
increase because of the war effort. 

There were in fact spot indications in 
the survey that the pressing manpower 
needs of the country are serving as a 
stimulus to make school administrators 
more cognizant of the rdle of commun- 
ity part-time and full-time employment 
in the educational process of students 
15 and over. 














WHAT IS EDUCATIVE WORK-EXPERIENCE 


T is difficult to arrive at a consensus 

of what school administrators think 
is educative work-experience. Their re- 
actions vary according to the pay and 
credit status of the practice reported, 
and also according to the source of the 
wages paid. 

For example, one type of program is 
developed to meet minimum standards 
of a federally subsidized program such 
as NYA student work; another type is 
developed or has emerged when other 
funds are involved. The NYA student 
work program essentially is a program 
of service to the school—personal serv- 
ices by the students to teachers, to the 
administrative staff, or to the custodial 
force. There is little production for use 
because of the cost of materials and spe- 
cial equipment and also because of the 
greater amount of supervision required 
for such activities. On the other hand, 
few school funds are available for work- 
experience programs. It is only natural, 
therefore, that paid work-experience 
practices, other than NYA, should shift 
from a predominantly in-school pro- 
gram to a community type of program. 

There exist remarkable variations be- 
tween paid practices and non-paid prac- 
tices. Paid practices, whether paid for 
from NYA or other sources, empha- 
size production—of services or of 
goods. Where credit only enters the pic- 
ture, trade and industrial courses ori- 
ented around production loom heavily 
as work-experience. At the same time, 
the number of schools reporting enroll- 
ment in such courses is relatively small. 

Where neither credit nor wages is 
given for the work-experience reported, 
extracurricular activities predominate, 
including participation in student body 
activities, in clubs, orchestras, bands, et 
cetera. Again, the number of schools 
reporting such practices is relatively 
small. About 30 per cent of the schools 
report extracurricular activities which 
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account for 59 per cent of all practices 
receiving neither credit nor wages. 


WENTY-FOUR per cent of the 

jobs paying wages also give the 
student school credit, but only 5 per 
cent of all work-experience practices 
carry both wages and credit. Less than 
1 per cent of in-school work-experience 
practices give both wages and credit. 
There is a greater tendency to grant 
credit for paid community jobs, 33 per 
cent of all community paid work-experi- 
ence practices coordinated or supervised 
by the school carrying credit. Eighty- 
eight per cent of all jobs receiving both 
wages and credit are located in the com- 
munity. 

Sixty-one per cent of all jobs giving 
credit and wages are merchandising 
jobs, and 45 per cent are seasonal vaca- 
tion jobs in stores. These seasonal jobs 
do not represent work-experience prac- 
tices which are considered a part of the 
regular curriculum. Such credit as is 
granted is credit for attendance, for 
A.D.A. reimbursement purposes. The 
school rather than the student receives 
the “credit” involved. 


This is a good example of adjustment 
to local employment pressures. When 
high school labor is in demand, either 
the school must give credit for work 
performed or it will have absences on a 
sufficiently large scale to affect average 
daily attendance. This will be accentu- 
ated with the growing manpower short- 
age. 

The foregoing indicates that, gener- 
ally speaking, California high school 
administrators are reluctant to grant 
credit for work-experience which in- 
volves wages. There are evidences that 
the practice of granting credit for paid 
work-experience probably is more gen- 
eral than indicated by the survey: 
first, interviewers commented that sev- 
eral school administrators were hesitant 
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to report that credit is being granted for 
work-experience because they were un- 
certain of the legal complications in- 
volved in the practice; second, adjust- 
ments being made because of manpower 
shortage, and the expected use of high 
school labor to release local community 
manpower for the war effort, are not 
reflected fully in the survey. 

Those engaged in 21 per cent of all 
work-experience practices reported re- 
ceive wages, this including 19 per cent 
of those engaged in in-school work- 
experience practices and 35 per cent of 
all those in community work-experience 
practices. 

Funds to pay for paid work-experi- 
ence codrdinated or supervised by the 
schools come from three main sources: 





Per Per 
Cent Cent 
1. The Federal Government, through 
the NYA student work program : 53 
2. School funds: 25 
(a) Cafeteria, cash outlay............ 8 
(b) Cafeteria, lunches ................. 9 
(c) School board or student bod 
REIS ee a 7 
(d) Commissions, teachers, et 
|e ae ee 1 
3. Community sources : 22 
(a) Private business, stores, et 
cetera 17 
(b) Agricultural projects, source 
of payment unknown............ 3 
(c) Agricultural projects—prof- 
its from projects.................... 1 
(d) Codperating households........ 1 


Wages are considered the least im- 
portant element of work-experience, as 
indicated in Table 1. 


HE opinions of school administra- 

tors as to the difference between 
work-experience and classroom experi- 
ence oriented around production add 
still further distinguishing characteris- 
tics to work-experience. 

The majority opinion indicates that 
there is a vital difference between work- 
experience and classroom experience 
oriented around production. Work- 
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experience is practical ; it is real. Class- 
room experience is theoretical and vi- 
carious. Work-experience provides em- 
ployer-employee relations, with the pos- 
sibility of the student’s losing his job; 
these are not found in the classroom. 
There is production for use, not just 
for instructional purposes. The prod- 
uct produced through work-experience 
is usable and is used. 


There is the undefined feeling that 
work-experience is something disasso- 
ciated from the school ; it is in the com- 
munity, away from the classroom; it 
is something immediately supervised by 
lay personnel. And yet, throughout the 
survey, runs the strong opinion that to 
be educational—+.¢., to the point of de- 
serving credit—work-experience in 
some way must be coordinated or super- 
vised by the school. What this coordina- 
tion or supervision amounts to is not 
definite. For example, it means one 
thing in regular merchandising codpera- 
tive programs ; it means something much 
less tangible in connection with seasonal 
merchandising jobs. In other words, it 
means one thing when course credit is 
involved ; it is something else when only 
attendance credit is involved. 


Bn on the three basic types of 
data made available by the survey 
—(1) practices, (2) important elements 
in work-experience, and (3) the dif- 
ference between work-experience and 
classroom experience oriented around 
production—the following composite 
opinion is suggested : 

Educative work-experience is a job 
which is created either in the school or 
in the community to supplement a stu- 
dent’s educational program. To be real, 
the job preferably should be away from 
the classroom and in the community. It 
must be a real job; it cannot be a vicari- 
ous experience. 


The job, to be educative, must have 
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TABLE 1.—Elements of Work-Experience Rated as to Importance 
Percentage of Schools Indicating Relative Degrees 
Element of Importance 
Very Somewhat Not at All No Answer 

1. Maintenance of acceptable 

standards of performance. 95 3 pee 2 
2. Clearly defined job functions. 92 6 re 2 
8. Performance of services or 

production of goods. 91 7 1 1 
4. Supervision. 85 14 s 1 
5. Business-like timekeeping. 84 14 1 1 
6. Fixed working schedule. 17 20 a 3 
7. Periodic ratings of job per- 

formance, 76 22 1 1 
8. Possibility of progression 

from one type of job to 

another (rotation: variety 

of experience). 62 35 in 
9. Wages. 32 57 9 

















clearly defined job functions, estab- 
lished through well-thought-out job 
analyses and well-developed job speci- 
fications. The job demands the main- 
tenance of acceptable standards of per- 
formance. 

To be a job the work must involve 
the performance of useful services and 
production of usable goods, “produc- 
tion” being for other than instructional 
purposes only. 

In the maintenance of acceptable 
standards of performance, the job 
should have adequate supervision, with 
business-like timekeeping and fixed 
working schedules, and there should be 
some periodic rating of job perform- 
ance. 

It is desirable that there be some pos- 
sibility of progression from one type of 
job to another. 





While wages are considered the least 
important element in work-experience, 
they are recognized as a very essential 
element. Wages tend to create the hiring 
and firing element and the employer- 
employee relationships which are con- 
sidered to be highly significant. 

Credit is not so much an element of 
work-experience as it is a result of its 
educative value. 

This consensus view of educative 
work-experience needs to be considered 
in the light of changing conditions. It 
is based on thinking crystallized during 
years characterized by an economic de- 
pression. Educative work-experience 
conceived in the light of unemployment 
is a created thing and is quite different 
from work-experience resulting from 
the boom employment conditions which 
now prevail. 








Administering the Work- 


Experience Program (1 w.2 ova 


NCLUDED in the Interview Sched- 

ule on Work Experience which was 
used by the Joint Committee on Work 
Experience in its statewide study were 
a number of questions seeking to dis- 
cover the administrative procedures de- 
veloped in California high schools for 
guiding work-experience programs. 
This article reports the information for 
metropolitan high schools yielded by the 
schedules on this subject. 

In analyzing data yielded by a ques- 
tionnaire there are two separate poses 
that can be struck. The first is that of 
great neutrality, that of a reporter of 
facts as they are, with a lack of warmth 
and almost of interest even in what the 
facts as revealed signify. The second is 
a more human pose, although less scien- 
tific, and perhaps therefore with some 
educators less respectable. In this sec- 
ond interpretation of the role of re- 
porter, the significance of the facts dom- 
inates the report; at the same time the 
facts themselves do provide its basis. 

As an illustration of the difficulties 
that can be encountered, the first concept 
of the reporter’s role led to the conclu- 
sion, as reported by one study, that the 
optimum typewriting period should be, 
if I recall correctly, 5734 minutes in 
length. This perfect figure was arrived 
at in most proper statistical fashion 
through masterful application of the 
formula for the extraction of the arith- 
metic mean for the lengths of “n’”’ peri- 
ods reported by all teachers contacted. 
Perhaps it is clear by this time to the 
reader that in this article the second con- 
cept of the reporter’s role will govern 
throughout. 
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q In his article, Dr. Odell makes the 
significant observation that the value 
of an activity in a school is more or 
less indicated by the amount of 
administrative time given to its direc- 
tion and supervision. Predicating his 
discussion on this assertion, he pro- 
ceeds to analyze the replies of schools 
in regard to the amount and type of 
administrative direction they give to 
programs of work-experience. 

Dr. Odell is assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in Oakland and is a 
member of the “Journal's” editorial 
staff. In the study conducted by the 
California Joint Committee on Work 
Experience, he served as chairman of 
the Subcommittee to Survey Practices 
and Trends. 





PROBABLY the most searching 

question of all those included in the 
Interview Schedule was that which re- 
quested the principal to list all of his 
school assistants and to report on how 
he and they divide their time between 
administration, counseling, teaching, 
placement activities, supervision of 
work-experience, NYA activities, cur- 
riculum codrdination, and other duties. 


No matter how much interest any 
principal may profess to have in any ac- 
tivity in his school, generally the real 
criterion as to the value he places on its 
actual significance within his school pro- 
gram is the amount of time he and his 
assistants devote to it. In the modern 
high school there are so many responsi- 
bilities to be cared for that it is doubtful 
if in any single school there is sufficient 
staff time available for all of them to be 
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TABLE 1.—Schools Reporting W ork-Experience Program as Assigned to Some Definite 
Staff Member or Members 



































Number of Schools with 
Work-Experience Assigned 
Size of High School Total Number of Schools to Some Staff Member or 
Enrollment in Group Members 
100 or less 3 2 
100 - 200 2 2 
200 - 350 4 2 
350 - 600 5 4 
500 - 1,000 20 14 
1,001 - 2,000 36 27 
Over 2,000 36 27 











attended to adequately. At any rate it is 
easily observable that responsibilities 
not clearly made the business of specific- 
ally designated staff members usually 
do not get done in the average high 
school. And, even further, assignment 
of responsibility without corresponding 
allocations of staff time for their prose- 
cution is generally a good will or token 
gesture only. It has been asserted with- 
out proof that good intentions pave the 
road to Hades; it can be proved rather 
well that the same cobblestones line the 
path along which the mediocre high 
school program proceeds. 

In reporting the facts as to the extent 
to which California high school prin- 
cipals provide staff time for supervising 
work-experience activities, there are 
three significant items that need to be 
discussed. 

In the first place there is an astonish- 
ing quantitative recognition of the sig- 
nificance of the work-experience pro- 
gram, as revealed by the time allocations 
made for its supervision in California 
high schools in or adjacent to metro- 
politan areas. All data reported in this 
article are based on California high 
schools in cities of 50,000 or more (1940 
census) and in adjacent or contiguous 
regions with population density of 150 
or more per square mile. Table 1 sum- 
marizes the data for this statement. 





The second fact worth noting, and 
readily ascertained from Table 1, is that 
in spite of the widespread acceptance 
of the significance of work-experience 
for inclusion in the modern high school 
program, there still are a substantial 
number of California high schools in 
metropolitan areas in which no definite 
time allocation is made to any staff mem- 
ber for supervision of that aspect of the 
program. 

There is no particular pattern evident 
to account for the fact that no definite 
assignment has been made for the super- 
vision of work-experience activities in 
these schools. They come in all except 
one size-group, and that exception ap- 
parently is only a chance one without 
special significance. The principals in 
these schools are not notably opposed to 
or critical of the concept of work-ex- 
perience. Seemingly they have not made 
specific assignment of this responsibil- 
ity simply because they have not. 

The third item of significance has to 
do with the qualitative aspect of the pro- 
vision made for work-experience super- 
vision. This perhaps is the most import- 
ant of the three, and obviously there is 
more difficulty in making reliable state- 
ments about it than for either of the 
others. It is safe to say, however, that 
the provisions made for the supervision 
of work-experience programs in Cali- 
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fornia metropolitan high schools run 
almost the entire gamut from most sig- 
nificant to least significant. 


Among the high schools which report 
definite assignment of this responsibility 
to some one or more staff members, 
there are several which indicate that the 
time-allotment is not even the equivalent 
of one-tenth of the time of one staff 
member. This is true of all of the size- 
groupings used in the table above. In 
some schools this person is not even the 
principal. In still other schools the re- 
port indicates that this assignment is 
made to several individuals but that no 
one of them devotes as much as 10 per 
cent of his time to this matter. 

At the other end of the scale are those 
schools which report an overwhelming 
significance placed on the supervision of 
work-experience activities. In many 
schools the principal himself devotes as 
much as 20 per cent of his time to this 
duty. In one school eleven persons give 
10 per cent or more of their time to this 
program. In another school twelve de- 
partment heads each give 10 per cent of 
their time, the girls’ vice-principal and 
boys’ vice-principal each devote 20 per 
cent of their time, and the principal him- 
self gives 10 per cent of his time to this 
aspect of the program. In school after 
school the total time reported for super- 
vision of work-experience activities ex- 
ceeds the equivalent of more than a full 
time person; in one school it equals 
nearly two full time persons. In only 
one school, however, was a full-time co- 
ordinator of work-experience reported, 
and that was in a special field in a large 
vocational school. 


NE other aspect of this wide di- 
vergence in provision for the su- 
pervision of work-experience activities 
perhaps is worth reporting because of 
its value for guiding schools where ex- 
tension of present provisions for super- 
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vision of work-experience is in pros- 
pect. There is no standard practice with 
respect to the particular person to whom 
this responsibility falls. 

It is common for the principal to re- 
tain some responsibility for supervision 
of work-experience and for one or both 
of the vice-principals to devote as much 
as 10 per cent of their time to this duty. 
Beyond that there is a wide array of 
persons and titles reported as having the 
responsibility. Rather commonly re- 
ported for these supervision activities 
are librarians, cafeteria managers, busi- 
ness managers, registrars and recorders, 
attendance clerks or officers, and teach- 
ers in charge of special functions such 
as student body stores or bookrooms or 
ticket sales. It is a general practice also 
to assign this responsibility to depart- 
ment heads, to commercial or salesman- 
ship teachers, and to counselors. 

Possibly the most significant develop- 
ment, because ordinarily it is a relatively 
recent one, is the appointment of special 
coordinators to do such jobs as this. 
Thus, coordinators of employment, or 
of boys’ work and attendance, or of 
placement are reported in a number of 
schools. This is particularly the case in 
Los Angeles and Oakland high schools. 

In Los Angeles high schools the prac- 
tice of allowing each principal a block 
of teacher time to use fairly freely as his 
peculiar needs dictate has resulted in the 
creation in a number of schools of such 
positions as “coordinator of vocational 
activities,” “codrdinator of commercial 
occupations,” “salesmanship coodrdi- 
nator,” “chairman of work-experience,” 
“coordinator of employment,” “codrdi- 
nator of student activities,” and the 
like. Typically too in Los Angeles high 
schools partial responsibility for super- 
vision of the work-experience program 
has been assigned to the student body 
business manager and to the school 
registrar. 

















N addition to the data in the Interview 

Schedule from which the foregoing 
was derived, there is a vast amount of 
data related to the administrative pro- 
cedures for work-experience programs 
that cannot be reported here on account 
of space limitations. Only very brief 
comments can be made on a few of 
these items. 

One whole section of the Interview 
Schedule dealt with the types of group 
counseling techniques used in further- 
ing the work-experience programs. 
Those reported included such agencies 
and devices as home room organizations, 
orientation and senior problems courses, 
vocational guidance conferences and 
days, bulletins and pamphlets, trips to 
industry, outside speakers on special 
topics relating to work, visual and audio- 
visual aids, special assemblies, special 
tests, special departmental conferences, 
and the development of special units for 
study such as Trade Ethics and Voca- 
tional Adjustment. 

In another section of the Interview 
Schedule the question was asked as to 
whether or not data are recorded on 
students’ individual record cards to 
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show significant work-experience infor- 
mation. In a surprisingly high number 
of cases the answer was in the affirma- 
tive. No basis exists from the data in 
hand, however, to judge as to the ade- 
quacy of these records. 

The questions concerning the rela- 
tionship of high schools and the United 
States Employment Service revealed a 
very incompletely developed program 
of cooperation in most schools. 

And, finally, the questions which 
solicited the opinions of those inter- 
viewed as to the adequacy of their pres- 
ent plans of work-experience activities 
revealed that for the most part those 
answering seem rather well satisfied. 
When pushed a bit further, however, by 
requests for suggestions as to how to 
improve specific aspects of the program, 
most of those replying seem less com- 
placent. The common suggestion was 
made that if more administrative and 
teacher time, more funds, better trained 
workers, a more flexible set-up, vaca- 
tion-time teachers, better transportation 
facilities, et cetera, were available a 
much more adequate job could be done. 


Institute on World Affairs to Be Held 


The Institute of World Affairs will hold its twentieth session from Decem- 
ber 13 to 16, according to Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid, president of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California and chancellor of the Institute. 

Condensed to four days of intensive study on international conditions, this 











year’s event will feature the general theme of “The World Crisis and Reconstruc- 
tion” in its addresses, round tables, and panel discussions. More than one hundred 
academic, diplomatic, and public officials will participate, according to Professor 
Marc N. Goodnow of Southern California, who is executive secretary. 

Among subjects of discussion will be the following: Axis plans against the 
Americas, the influence of the United States in the war, post-war problems of the 
Japanese and European situations, and newer concepts of peace. 

“In a war-torn world, the institute plans to make a vital contribution to public 
thinking,” said President von KleinSmid. “Light will be thrown on many perplex- 
ing questions current in the public mind by experts whose documented analysis 
gathered from vital sources will make this session one of outstanding importance.” 








UCH of the confusion regarding 

the purpose and place of work- 
experience in education is due to the 
failure of enthusiastic proponents of the 
“value of work in the discipline of 
youth” to delineate the fundamental 
principles of education which make a 
foundation for work-experience prac- 
tice. It is the purpose of these para- 
graphs to set forth (1) a statement of 
issues involved in a consideration of 
the place of work-experience in mod- 
ern education and (2) to list the prin- 
ciples of work-experience which evolved 
from a discussion of these issues by the 
California Joint Committee on Work- 
Experience. 


INCE education is concerned pri- 

marily with individual human devel- 
opments, one issue may be stated thus: 
Does work-experience make contribu- 
tions to individual development not ac- 
complished by the traditional educa- 
tional program? If the answer is in the 
affirmative, a further inquiry may be 
made. Are these qualities fundamental 
to the high purposes of educational 
growth such as are indicated by such 
generally accepted terms as “the whole- 
some personality” ? 

Since human development must go on 
in a social scene, another issue may be 
stated thus: Are there fundamental so- 
cial trends which indicate the desir- 
ability of formal training in work- 
experience ? 

For example: Has the shift from an 
individualistic-independent economy to 
a more collective-interdependent econ- 
omy created social situations in which 
formal provision should be made for 
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Work-Experience 


4 By DWAYNE ORTON 





q The California Joint Committee on 
Work-Experience met in Fresno, Oc- 
tober 3, 1941, and participated in a 
group discussion based on the state- 
ment of issues contained in this 
article. This presentation of issues, 
prepared by Dr. Orton, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Philosophy of 
Work-Experience, became the work- 
ing basis of the statement of policy 
with which the article concludes. 

Dr. Orton now is director of educa- 
tion for the International Business 
Machines Corporation and also is 
acting as a consultant for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Cali- 
fornia school people know him best, 
however, as the former president of 
Stockton Junior College, which posi- 
tion he held while serving as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee during the 
last school year. 





work-experience training? Some spe- 
cific aspects of this change are as fol- 
lows : the shift from handicraft to mass 
production through mechanization ; the 
shift from relatively self-contained 
homes to commercially served homes ; 
the shift from foot transportation to 
mechanical transportation; the shift 
from home handicraft arts to school 
taught industrial arts; and the shift 
from creative home and social group 
recreation to passive commercial recre- 
ation. 

In consideration of this issue we 
might ask also: Does the population 
shift in the ratio of youths to adults 
create situations which indicate a pro- 
gram of formal training in work-ex- 
perience ? 
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Because American education is com- 
mitted to guiding youth in the demo- 
cratic way of life another issue is sug- 
gested : Is an organized and formalized 
work-experience program in education 
consistent with training for citizenship 
in a democracy ? 

This issue gives rise to a number of 
other questions. Will a general pro- 
gram of work-experience in the schools 
and colleges contribute to democratic 
understanding of the relationship of la- 
bor to the well being of all people in a 
democracy? Will a formal program of 
work-experience in public education 
assist in developing better understand- 
ing between employee and employer 
groups? Will a federally subsidized 
work-experience program assist in 
bringing about equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity? What contribution 
will a work-experience program make to 
the development of social competency ? 


Because American democracy in- 
cludes the practice of free economic en- 
terprise within the necessary restraints 
of the general welfare, an issue arises 
over the relationship of a work-experi- 
ence program to private economic insti- 
tutions. Will the guidance aspects of a 
work-experience program contribute to 
industrial efficiency through a more ef- 
ficient placement of the worker and a 


consequent reduction in the wastes of 
turnover in industry? Are there signifi- 
cant possibilities of competition between 
a youth work-experience program and 
private industrial enterprise? What is 
the relation of a work-experience pro- 
gram to the fluctuations of the business 
cycle? Does a nation-wide work-experi- 
ence program have possibilities for the 
efficient distribution of labor similar to 
the effect of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem on the mobility of credit? 


CONSIDERATION of the above 

issues by the Joint Committee re- 
sulted in the following statement of 
objectives : 

1. A program of work-experience is 
valuable to the educational process be- 
cause it makes contributions to individ- 
ual development not generally provided 
by the academic program. 

2. Social trends indicate the desir- 
ability of incorporating work-experi- 
ence in the educational program. 

3. Work-experience in the educa- 
tional program is essential to the train- 
ing of the individual for worthy partici- 
pation in a democracy. 

4. Work-experience in the educa- 
tional program will promote the pos- 
sibility of individual employability and 
therefore increase industrial efficiency. 


Junior College Association Sponsors Workshops 


The second annual workshops on junior college terminal education were held 
this last summer at the University of California, the University of Chicago, and 
Harvard University. The third and last of this series of workshops will be held 


in the summer of 1943. 


Designed to help teachers adapt the increasingly popular two-year terminal 
courses most effectively to the needs of junior college students, the workshops 
have become especially valuable to instructors during wartime—faced as they are 
with the educational race-against-time. The workshops have been sponsored by 
the American Association of Junior Colleges through its Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education and have been operating under a grant from the 


General Education Board. 


In charge of the California workshop was Rosco C. Ingalls, director of Los 


Angeles City College. 














Work 


DUCATION is growth and de- 

velopment, and guidance is the pro- 
cess by which growth and development 
are given desirable direction. Basic to 
the entire educative process is informa- 
tion concerning the needs, interests, and 
characteristics of children and youths, 
as well as well-planned, coordinated 
courses of study. This point of view is 
reflected in the School Code, which 
enables county superintendents of 
schools to prepare and coordinate 
courses of study and to conduct and co- 
ordinate research and guidance activi- 
ties in elementary and in high schools. 
Specific authorizations are as follows: 


The county superintendent of schools may, 
with the approval of the county board of 
education, provide for the preparation and 
coordination of courses of study, and for con- 
ducting and coérdinating research and guid- 
ance activities, for the elementary school or 
schools of any district under his jurisdiction. 
The cost of such service shall be paid out of 
the county unapportioned elementary school 
fund. 

The county superintendent of schools may 
with the approval of the county board of edu- 
cation, provide for the preparation and co- 
ordinating research and guidance activities, 
for the high school or high schools of any 
district under his jurisdiction. The cost of 
such service shall be paid out of the unappor- 
tioned county high school fund. 


y= of the recognized needs of 
youth is training for gainful occu- 
pation. This involves vocational guid- 
ance, training, placement, and follow- 
up. While recent developments have 
caused modifications of practice, these 
basic steps or divisions remain import- 
ant, if not indispensable, considerations. 
1 School Code of California, 1941, Sections 
4.195 and 4.252. 
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q During recent months, there has 
been much talk about whether the 
schools of the State should give school 
credit for work-experience, whether 
they should give credit for work when 
the student involved also is being 
paid, and, specifically, whether they 
should give credit for NYA work. One 
point which frequently has been over- 
looked in the argument is whether the 
schools legally can give credit at all 
for work-experience. To summarize 
what the laws of the state have to say 
in this regard is the purpose of this 
article by Dr. Douglass. 

Dr. Douglass is assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction and chief 
of the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education. 





To provide in part for this process, the 
School Code states : 


The high school board of each high school 
district must establish and maintain a pro- 
gram of guidance, placement, and follow-up 
for all minors within the district subject to 
the provisions of Chapter 2 of Part 2 of 
Division 1 of this code. 

The high school board of each high school 
district must establish and maintain special 
continuation education classes whenever there 
are fifty or more minors residing within the 
high school district who are subject to the 
provisions of Chapter 2 of Part 2 of Division 
1 of this code. 

Special continuation education classes es- 
tablished under the provisions of this article 
must provide at least four 60-minute hours 
of instruction per week for each minor within 
the high school district who is subject to the 
provisions of Chapter 2 of Part 2 of Division 
1 of this code. 

Classes established under the provisions of 
this article must be maintained between the 
hours of 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. 





























Classes established under the provisions of 
this article must provide suitable instruction 
for the various individuals for whose benefit 
they are established. 


The State Board of Education shall have 
the power and the duty to prescribe and en- 
force standards and regulations for the organ- 
ization and administration of programs of 
guidance, placement and follow-up, for pro- 
grams of codrdination and instruction in con- 
tinuation education, for the special reimburse- 
ment thereof, and for the certification of 
teachers and coérdinators for continuation 
education.? 

The chief agencies through which vo- 
cational training is provided are classes 
for students regularly enrolled in the 
day schools, special day and evening 
classes, coOperative classes, and appren- 
tice training. Many of these are feder- 
ally subsidized through Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen funds. Disbursement 
is subject to legislative restrictions 
which are accepted by California® and 
by specifications contained in the state 
plan for vocational education adopted 
by the California State Board of Edu- 
cation. 


OCATIONAL education consists 
of carefully planned courses or of 
groups of courses, the content of which 
is secured through job analyses or by 
use of similar techniques. Elements so 
derived are arranged in sequence, and 
adaptations are made for effective learn- 
ing and teaching. Courses containing 
related instructional elements also are 
taught. These are designed not only to 
develop the skill and to increase the 
effectiveness of the worker but to 
broaden his mental horizon and to con- 
tribute to general education. 
Apprentice training is organized simi- 
larly. The worker learns on the job, 
under the tutorship of a competent fore- 
man. During the period of apprentice- 
ship, the youth is supposed to master 


2Ibid., Sections 3.390-3.495. Chapter 2 of 
Part 2 of Division 1 deals with compulsory 
continuation education. 


8 Ibid., Section 3.520. 
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his craft. He also receives related in- 
struction. Supervisors or codrdinators 
visit the apprentices so that related in- 
struction, as well as the entire training 
program, may be made as effective as 
possible. The Shelly-Maloney Appren- 
tice Labor Standards Act* provides for 
an apprenticeship council and states that 
the council shall, along with other duties, 
“foster, promote, and develop the wel- 
fare of the apprentice and industry, im- 
prove working conditions of appren- 
tices, and advance their opportunities 
for profitable employment.” To educa- 
tional authorities is delegated the re- 
sponsibility of supplying supplemental 
and related training. 

Cooperative part-time training has 
the same general structure. Especially 
in various forms of secretarial and dis- 
tributive education and in nursing, this 
form of training has gained firm foot- 
hold. Vocational and related courses 
are offered by the school, and oppor- 
tunities to work and to learn on the job 
are provided. Codrdination of work- 
experience with vocational training is 
effected through supervision. In this 
manner excellent opportunities are of- 
fered for preparation for gainful occu- 
pation. Average daily attendance has 
been allowed for apprentice training and 
for coOperative training when these 
conditions have been met. 

The School Code provides for codp- 
erative education as follows: 

The high school board of any high school 
district, subject to the provisions of this code 
relating to courses of study for high schools, 
shall have power to establish and maintain, 
in connection with any high school under its 
jurisdiction, codperative courses in accord- 


ance with standards prescribed by the State 
Board of Education.® 


it is difficult effectively to blend in- 
struction, training in skills, and work. 
The Fellenberg movement of a century 
4 Labor Code of California, Sections 3070- 


3089. See also School Code, op. cit., p. 486-491. 
5 Section 3.470. 
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and more ago received world-wide at- 
tention for its success in integrating 
instruction, work, and social and eco- 
nomic understanding. Although the 
Fellenberg movement faded in impor- 
tance, the ideas and concepts it con- 
tained were too fundamental to pass out 
of existence. During the past several 
decades in this country they have been 
contained in the educational programs 
of such institutions as Tuskegee and 
Antioch College and in such develop- 
ments as cooperative, part-time educa- 
tion. They are strongly in evidence in 
vocational agriculture and homemaking, 
with their projects plan, and in trade 
and industrial education, with its organ- 
ization of classes on a shop basis. 

Vocational training never has reached 
the number of secondary school students 
that should be reached. For this situa- 
tion there are many reasons, among 
which is the inclination of students to 
enroll in academically respectable 
courses. Whatever the various causes 
may be and whatever the significance of 
each, the fact remains that many boys 
and girls leave the secondary schools 
without vocational skill and without 
work-experience. 

In a time of economic depression, 
such as the one which preceded the pres- 
ent period of unparalleled opportunity 
for employment, candidates for jobs are 
closely scrutinized and exacting de- 
mands made of them. During the de- 
pression persons without vocational skill 
and work-experience found it difficult 
to secure employment. This situation 
undoubtedly gave impetus to the wave 
of interest in work-experience which 
has swept educational circles during the 
last few years. It has been an influen- 
tial factor in the thinking of those who 
have condemned the secondary schools 
for not providing students with oppor- 
tunities to gain work-experience. 

Candor forces the admission that the 
present demand for agricultural work- 
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ers, plus the fact that average daily at- 
tendance cannot be counted for students 
absent from school to work in the har- 
vests, is now increasing the demand for 
provisions which will allow credit for 
work-experience. As the war continues 
and the demand for workers increases, 
the same question is likely to arise in 
connection with work undertaken by 
students in urban schools. 


HE values of work-experience may 

be divided roughly into two groups: 
(1) traits which may be gained on al- 
most any job, such as punctuality, ability 
to do a day’s work, loyalty to employer, 
and ability to work with others; and 
(2) specific skills and technical knowl- 
edge demanded by the job and ability 
to combine skill and knowledge effec- 
tively. It seems reasonable to assume 
that there may be extensive transfer of 
the general traits from job to job and 
that the general functioning of such 
traits makes an individual with work- 
experience preferable to one without it; 
it seems reasonable also to assume that 
the possibility of transfer of specific 
traits is limited and can occur only 
when the skill and knowledge elements 
in two jobs are the same or nearly the 
same. 

The extent to which high school pu- 
pils have participated in work-experi- 
ence is described elsewhere in this 
symposium. Values of work have been 
widely discussed throughout the State 
during the last few years. In recogni- 
tion of this situation, and in accordance 
with existing sections of the School 
Code, the California State Board of 
Education at its meeting of May 22-23, 
1942, adopted principles for establish- 
ing relationship between work and in- 
struction. In taking action, the Board 
had at its disposal the findings and 
recommendations of the committees on 
work-experience of the Junior College 
Federation and of the Association of 
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California Secondary School Principals. 
It adopted the following principles : 

1. The pupil must be regularly enrolled in 
school. 

2. The work-experience must be definitely 
related to the in-school training of the pupil. 
The type of work-experience shall be anal- 
yzed in such a manner as to indicate its specific 
elements of learning. 


3. Supervision by a teacher, codrdinator, or 
supervisor shall be provided, and shall be of 


such a nature as to relate a part or all of class. 


instruction to work-experience. 

4. Credit toward graduation may be 
awarded upon the same bases as are prescribed 
for the school subjects (Bulletin No. 1, Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, Rules and Regulations of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education, pages 12-16), 
provided that an evaluation or appraisal of 
the pupil’s progress has been made. 

An analysis of what is meant by these 
four principles is in order: 


ie examining the implications of the 
first regulation, it is obvious that a 
pupil cannot be enrolled in a school if 
it is dismissed for the summer vacation ; 
therefore he cannot receive school credit 
for work done during a summer vaca- 
tion. Similarly, he is not enrolled in 
school during the regular session unless 
he completes registration, a step which 
involves the formulation and acceptance 
by the pupil and his parents, on the one 
hand, and the school authorities, on the 
other, of a program of study. 

In following up the second regula- 
tion, one readily understands that work- 
experience growing immediately out of 
a course or curriculum in which a pupil 
is enrolled is definitely related to the 
in-school training of the pupil. Secre- 
tarial practice in an office for a stated 
number of hours per week and project 
work in agriculture or homemaking are 
examples. Similarly, it is likely that a 
laboratory assistant would be selected 
from among the good students in science 
or that a library helper might be secured 
from the English enrollments. Addi- 
tional examples of this type may be 


enumerated readily. 

The relationship between harvest 
work and a highly academic program 
designed to prepare for college entrance 
is not so clear. There is no apparent 
relation between picking fruit and for- 
eign language, or between harvesting 
grapes and geometry. The guiding prin- 
ciples adopted by the Board do not per- 
mit the awarding of credit in whole or 
in part in academic subjects for work- 
experience when work activities have 
nothing in common with the subjects 
pursued by the pupil. 

Because it contains values for every- 
one, properly organized work-experi- 
ence contributes to well-rounded educa- 
tion and therefore is definitely related to 
the total educational program of the 
pupil. Organized as a part of a total 
educational program, time spent at 
work, therefore, may be administered 
as part of the school day. 


besa organized courses of in- 
struction set objectives, contain 
units, projects, or assignments, and 
otherwise are designed to provide the 
learner with certain knowledge, skill, 
abilities, and attitudes. Organization 
usually is more definite in industrial 
arts and vocational courses than in the 
academic. The principle stated by the 
State Board to the effect that the type 
of work-experience shall be analyzed 
to indicate its specific elements of learn- 
ing recognizes existing practices in the 
organization of regularly established 
courses. 

Similarly, the provision that an eval- 
uation or appraisal of the pupil’s prog- 
ress be made is in agreement with gen- 
eral practice. Although techniques of 
measurement and appraisal are far from 
perfect, any teacher uses standardized 
tests, “home-made” objective tests, es- 
say tests and final examinations, and 
general judgments or estimates of prog- 
ress. Final marks are awarded on the 
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basis of these measurements, appraisals, 
or judgments. These techniques, accord- 
ing to the regulations which have been 
adopted, must be applied in organizing 
work-experience for the same reasons 
that they are used in any or all of the 
learning situations planned by the 
school. Conversely, unless such proced- 
ures are in force, credit for work- 
experience may not be given. 

Examples of what is meant are in 
order. If work experience is provided 
as a part of a course or curriculum, 
such as the care of school grounds in 
connection with biology or agriculture, 
an analysis of the activities carried on 
by the pupil must be made. If habits or 
attitudes, such as promptness in report- 
ing to work and willingness or desire to 
render an honest hour’s work for an 
hour’s pay, should be cultivated, they 
should be listed. Duties and activities 
should be further analyzed. 

If the activities are an outgrowth of 
a course or curriculum in which he is 
enrolled, the matter of credit offers no 
difficulty; if the activities are not a 
definite part of an existing course, credit 
should be recorded as it is for any other 
course which is a part of the total school 
program. Ample precedent exists for 
such procedure. A boy or girl complet- 
ing a college preparatory program may 
enroll in music or industrial arts and 
receive appropriate credit; short-unit 
courses of a vocational character may be 
completed and appropriate credit given. 


Wencereal towards graduation is, ac- 
cording to the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the State Board of Education, 
recorded in terms of semester periods 
in senior and four-year high schools. A 
semester period requires one period of 
forty to sixty minutes for one semester. 
The usual course, which meets for five 
periods per week throughout the year, 
thus earns ten semester periods of 
credit. 
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The semester period plan, which 
varies from the common practice of 
designating a “Unit” of credit for such 
a course, was adopted because of its 
flexibility. It will be seen readily that 
the semester period plan lends itself 
admirably to the organization of a pro- 
gram of work-experience. 

General practice in senior and four- 
year high schools dictates that out-of- 
class preparation be required in most 
subjects when the class periods are ap- 
proximately 40 minutes and that double 
periods be scheduled for laboratory 
work. In junior colleges, preparation 
is necessary for the usual recitation or 
lecture period; laboratory work is al- 
most always scheduled for two or three 
periods if it yields an hour of credit. In 
schools following these practices, con- 
sistency will demand that the same time 
allotments be observed in evaluating 
credit for work-experience. 

If credit towards graduation is 
awarded and if average daily attendance 
is allowed for work experience, the 
work experience must be under the 
supervision of a teacher, coordinator, or 
supervisor of the school in which the 
pupil is enrolled. This provision is in 
agreement with all forms of school 
organization. In cooperative part-time 
work, with which the plan of credit for 
work-experience is here identified, the 
necessity and the wisdom of providing 
supervisors or coOdrdinators has been 
demonstrated beyond doubt. The school 
is concerned with the growth and de- 
velopment of the individual ; hence the 
school has devised a plan of insuring 
growth and development by making 
class instruction and work contribute 
to the improvement of the pupil’s knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes. It must be at 
least reasonably certain that the pupil 
has a chance to gain skill and knowl- 
edge ; it must be equally certain that he 
has gained them. Therefore the duty 
of the codrdinator is to analyze both 
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the courses provided by the school and 
the work encountered by the pupil to 
see that they contain the elements of 
training. 

It is the codrdinator’s duty to suggest 
or direct the organization of courses 
and work-experiences to the end that 
maximum improvement may be attained 
by the pupil. These techniques are well 
developed in established codperative 
curriculums ; they are necessary in ex- 
tending the concept of work-experience. 
The teacher, codrdinator, or supervisor 
in charge of work-experience must be 
able to devote sufficient time to the task 
to see that organization is carried out 
properly. 

In harvest work the techniques per- 
haps will entail considerable difficulty 
unless their development is undertaken 
by members of the teaching staff who 
are familiar with the processes involved 
in the types of work demanded by Cali- 
fornia’s varied crops and with the 
methods of job analysis. Teachers of 
academic subjects, if they undertake 
direction of work-experience programs, 
will do well to acquaint themselves with 
methods followed in the areas of in- 
dustrial arts and vocational training, 
vocational agriculture, business educa- 
tion, and homemaking. 


INALLY, additional restrictions 

with respect to credit for work- 
experience should be mentioned. A re- 
cent opinion of the attorney general held 
that elementary and high schools cannot 
operate on Saturdays; therefore, aver- 
age daily attendance cannot be allowed 
for school work, including work-expe- 


rience, scheduled for Saturdays. The 
law does authorize junior colleges * and 
special day and evening classes to oper- 
ate on Saturdays.’ As a general prac- 
tice, elementary and high schools may 
not establish classes outside their dis- 
tricts; therefore, average daily attend- 
ance cannot be allowed for work-expe- 
rience gained outside the district, even 
though it is supervised by teachers of 


’ the school in which the boy or girl is 


enrolled. Exceptions to the general rule 
may be made when classes are organized 
for persons in the service of the United 
States or the State of California and for 
pupils evacuated to meet an emergency 
created by war * or to maintain courses 
in agriculture.® Colleges may maintain 
pilot training classes not only outside 
the district but even outside the State *°; 
otherwise, they may conduct junior 
college classes outside the local district 
boundaries if the proposed location is 
such as to offer educational opportuni- 
ties not available at home.” 


IF these restrictions adopted for edu- 
cation during an era of peace prohibit 
proper and efficient school operation, 
they can be corrected by appropriate 
legislation. Similarly, if the legal re- 
strictions surrounding the organization, 
granting of credit, and counting of aver- 
age daily attendance for work-experi- 
ence stand in the way of sound educa- 
tional administration, new legislation 
should be proposed. 





6 Ibid., Section 3.92. 
7 Ibid., Section 3.94. 
8 Ibid., Section 3.223. 
9 Ibid., Section 3.472. 
10 Ibid., Section 6.90c. 
11 Ibid., Section 6.90b. 
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HE California Joint Committee on 
Work-Experience recognized in 
its early deliberations that community 
youth councils offer the most effective 
means of making work-experience 
available to youth, not only to students 
as part of their course of study, but to 
out-of-school youth as part of a pro- 
gram of occupational adjustment.” 
The need for community codrdina- 
tion is apparent when it is realized that 
there are many agencies and groups 
within a community which are con- 
cerned in the development of a work- 
experience program for youth. These 
include : 


1. FeperaL Acencies: National Youth 
Administration, Civilian Conservation Corps, 
or other federal youth serving programs; 
other federal work programs involving young 
adults; armed forces of the United States; 
United States Department of Employment ; 
and other federal agencies operating youth 
programs, such as the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Labor. 

2. EDUCATIONAL AND QUASI-EDUCATIONAL 
Acencies: Boards of education ; high schools 
and junior colleges; local teachers’ associa- 
tions ; adult education councils ; placement and 
follow-up facilities of schools; office practice 
classes; vocational education advisory com- 
mittees ; California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Hi-Y, Junior College Y, and wel- 
fare committees; Girl Reserves; and Camp 
Fire Girls and Boy Scouts. 

3. ExTRASCHOOL AGENCIES: Organized 
labor, codrdinating councils, men’s service 
clubs, women’s clubs, merchants’ associations, 
chambers of commerce, churches and active 
ministerial associations, lodges, recreation 
boards and commissions, city councils and 
governmental offices, public service agencies, 
and public press. 


1 This article is based on a report made by 
the Subcommittee to Articulate with Other 
Agencies at a meeting held in Santa Cruz, 
October 7, 1941. 
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Coordinating the Community 
Work Program 


4 By GUY A. WEAKLEY 





4q Contending that work - experience 
programs will not function effectively 
unless the resources of each com- 
munity are codrdinated under a 
single agency, the California Joint 
Committee on Work-Experience has 
recommended the formation of local 
community youth councils specifically 
charged with responsibility for work 
programs. The functioning of such 
youth councils is described in this 
article by Mr. Weakley, superintend- 
ent of schools at E] Centro. Mr. Weak- 
ley was chairman of the subcommit- 
tee to Articulate with Other Agencies, 
which recommended the use of the 
councils. 





N its recommendations for the or- 

ganization of youth councils, the 
California Joint Committee does not be- 
lieve that each of the foregoing agencies 
or groups need be represented on a 
council. A youth council is the mechan- 
ism to coordinate various agencies in 
the interests of youth. This codrdina- 
tion can be achieved through a small 
council, well-organized through sub- 
committees. 

The Committee recommends that 
membership of a youth council be lim- 
ited from five to seven interested in- 
dividuals who have professional status 
in the community and who are willing 
to work for the youth council idea. To 
this end, members should be consulted 
before appointment to determine their 
availability and interest. 

It is recognized by the Committee 
that in some communities a council may 
exist which is interested in some other 
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type of youth program. While such a 
group might serve as a nucleus for a 
youth council, it is the Committee’s rec- 
ommendation that a council whose pri- 
mary concern is work-experience might 
be appointed to better effect. 

Functional subcommittees chaired by 
members of the council could draw 
membership from appropriate agencies 
and other community groups, thus serv- 
ing a coordinating purpose. 


A youth council concerned with work- 


experience has the following functions : 

1. To survey work-exprience opportunities 
in the community. 

2. To develop job analyses of available op- 
portunities. 

3. To develop standards of supervision and 
coordination. 

4. To interpret to coéperating agencies and 
to the community the concept of work-expe- 
rience as education. 

5. To effect local machinery for long term 
youth planning through its organization and 
codrdination of community activity. 

6. To adjust its work-experience philosophy 
and machinery to changing conditions. 

7. To serve as the nucleus for the develop- 
ment of a total youth program. 


T= California Joint Committee 
does not assume responsibility for 
the organization of local youth councils, 
nor does it take credit for the several 
significant beginnings which have been 
made. The Committee recognizes, and 
emphasizes, the importance of youth 
councils in interpreting and developing 
the concept of work-experience, and it 
encourages their growth and develop- 
ment. 
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The Committee endorses the Modesto 
experiment with respect to youth coun- 
cils as especially significant. It recog- 
nizes that the effect of the Stanford 
University workshop on the reorganiza- 
tion of community programs for youth, 
given during this past summer under 
the auspices of the Association of Cali- 
fornia Secondary School Principals, 
will be felt to an ever increasing degree 
during the coming months. The Com- 
mittee feels that work-experience af- 
fords a realistic task which can serve 
as the raison d’étre for the organization 
of youth councils at a time when councils 
are emerging as vital to the country’s 
welfare. 


oven planning must be fluid, and 

youth councils must accept this as 
axiomatic. This has been clearly dem- 
onstrated since Pearl Harbor. Prewar 
planning patterns must be modified. 
Councils currently are faced with mobil- 
izing youthpower for total war. This 
is a duration problem that not only 
cannot be evaded but which calls for 
positive and intense council activity. 
Coupled with this, and of almost equal 
importance, are long-term, postwar 
planning problems. All of this is chal- 
lenge enough for the sturdiest efforts 
and the best thinking of those dedicated 
to the welfare of American youth. 


In the minds of the Committee, there 
is no doubt that youth councils are the 
“last word” in the organization of local 
communities to meet the needs of youth. 


A Leaflet on Occupations in Music 


Opportunities for those who would turn a hobby into a profession are de- 
scribed in a six-page leaflet on Occupations in Music, published by the Occupa- 
tional Index, Inc., New York University, New York City. This is one of a series 
covering sixty-seven different occupations. 

It covers the nature and variety of jobs in the field, earnings, training required, 
probable trends, other advantages and disadvantages. Best references for further 
reading have been selected from the dozens of books, pamphlets, and magazine 
articles reviewed in preparing this abstract. 

Written for the person who is choosing a career, it should be interesting also 


to teachers, counselors, parents, and professional musicians. 








A Father Writes About 


Corporal Punishment 


Xcvbnm, California 
September 19, 1942. 
The Principal 
Xevbnm Junior High School 
Xcvbnm, California 


Dear Sir: 


My son Harold reported to me to- 
night that your physical education in- 
structor today directed one of Harold’s 
classmates to punish him on the buttocks 
with a thin piece of board because Har- 
old forgot his towel when he left for 
school on Friday morning. Harold also 
reported to me that one of the other 
children was whipped with the same 
board by the instructor personally and 
that considerable force was used in the 
process. 

I endeavored to phone you in order 
to discuss this matter, but I find that 
your school does not have a published 
phone number. I suppose that you have 
received a certain number of complaints 
regarding corporal punishment during 
your past years of school administra- 
tion. Allow me to give you my view- 
point on the matter in writing. 


S I am a teacher in civilian life, I 
realize that usually there are two 
sides to such matters. In this instance, 
Harold readily admitted to me that he 
forgot his towel. The crux of the mat- 
ter to me is that, although “remembering 
things” as we go through life is an ad- 
mirable objective for all of us to strive 
for, I feel that from the standpoint of 
a school’s policy the guidance of chil- 
dren toward better habits of memory 
through the use of corporal punishment 
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q “I enclose herewith a letter of pro- 
test on the subject of corporal punish- 
ment, a subject which may seem to 
be a dead issue in most places, but 
which apparently is not so dead to 
the writer of this letter,” says E. W. 
Gillis, principal of the Longfellow 
Junior High School, Fresno. The city, 
the school, and the parent are left 
anonymous for obvious reasons, Mr. 
Gillis merely stating that he ran 
across this letter on a principal's desk 
not so long ago and that it is sub- 
mitted just as it was sent to that prin- 
cipal by a parent in protest about an 
actual punishment. 

We think you'll enjoy reading what 
this army captain has to say. 





is not only ineffective but grossly unfair 
and reflects an inexcusable misunder- 
standing, at our present point in Ameri- 
can education, of the best disciplinary 
technique. 

Such tactics do not indicate first-rate 
school administration and impress me 
sadly as a feeble attempt to gain quickly 
an objective which neither you nor I nor 
your instructor may completely gain 
even though we consistently adhere to a 
reasonably intelligent approach in all 
instances. Such a clumsy, thoughtless 
approach as the one in question invari- 
ably leaves a pupil’s respect for his 
teacher less than intact. Undeserved 
punishment of this type breeds disre- 
spect for justifiable authority and, with 
boys less rugged than ours, often breeds 
fear. 

One likely defense which your in- 
structor may offer is that the incident 
was taken, or expected to be taken, in 

















the spirit of good clean fun, that noth- 
ing serious was meant by it, that the 
boys were expected to look upon it as 
a good-fellowship proposition, You 
probably know as well as I that children 
in junior high school think fairly di- 
rectly. They usually appraise the status 
of their environment with clearer 
thought than we do ours. I don’t think 
the children were fooled. 


In the second place, the time con- 


sumed in this regrettable incident could 
have been much better spent in a short 
talk on the part of your instructor re- 
garding the merits of remembering 
things so that the lives of all of us may 
be more to our liking. If children in 
junior high school cannot be approached 
intellectually in such cases, it speaks 
poorly for school systems in general. 
And if the situation is this bad, then 
whipping an idea into children with a 
board can hardly be expected to succeed 
where reason admittedly has failed. 


I feel that your instructor made a sec- 
ond error in delegating the punishment 
to a child. The device he used consid- 
erably dulls authority, a disadvantage 
which is aggravated by embarrassment 
of the children involved. I look upon it 
as a distinctly cruel trick to embarrass 
wilfully a preadolescent who usually 
finds life sufficiently difficult to adjust 
to as it is, without having allegedly wise 
adults lend their dubious aid. Making 
men out of boys is not accomplished by 
treating them like children. 


Consider, too, the psychology of the 
children who were directed to do the 
whipping. It can hardly be assumed 
that even a minute degree of intellectual, 
lasting gain accrued to them. Rather 
they were given a golden opportunity to 
exercise themselves as little animals, 
knowing that this was one chance where 
they could inflict pain on mankind with- 
out fear of retribution. 


If your instructor forgot to take this 
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as well as other angles into considera- 
tion, let’s make the punishment fair. I 
am sure the children would enjoy seeing 
the instructor held firmly over your desk 
by a fellow teacher while you use your 
belt on his buttocks in the attempt to 
“make” him remember these little rami- 
fications of the teaching profession. 
However, I would not recommend this 
inasmuch as the instructor has already 
enough to live down if the opinion of 
the children in this neighborhood is a 
good cross-section of pupil opinion. 

As for Harold, he did not complain 
about this incident. In fact he was quite 
upset when I told him I would have to 
discuss this matter with you, for he did 
not wish the incident to get back to his 
classmates, who might conclude he 
couldn’t take it. 


As for the instructor—if he thinks 
he can instill habits of good sportsman- 
ship into American youngsters (and I 
fervently hope that this is his prime ob- 
jective) by having them punished, or 
punishing them personally, with a 
board, I feel that he is motivated by 
outworn, Latin-grammar theories. I’d 
rather believe he meant well. If he did 
not, then I feel that he must have been 
more concerned over his own inconveni- 
ence as the result of forgotten towels in 
the gymnasium routine than he is with 
the present and future degree of good 
citizenship among American youngsters 
who have been placed in his charge. 


If this matter is brought to my atten- 
tion again, or if either of the boys in 
their respective schools is embarrassed 
by any further exercise of corporal pun- 
ishment, I shall find it necessary to re- 
quest the assistance of the city superin- 
tendent in choosing a different school 
for the boys. I would not wish to place 
them in a private school due to the fact 
that I want them to experience the ad- 
vantages of democracy for which most 
of the schools of this nation are striving. 
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| eager’ like to repeat, in conclu- 

sion, that I am not speaking of moral 
wrongdoing of a serious nature. I am 
speaking of mild, moral wrongdoing 
and an evidence of poor habits of life 
which are usually considered typical 
among boys 12 years old. If Harold 
ever gives any of your instructors any 
trouble to the extent that it is deemed 
necessary to use corporal punishment, 
you are to send him home and com- 
municate with me as to the details. You 
will find an attentive ear and ample co- 
operation. But if any of your instructors 
ever should strike Harold again under 
any circumstances you shall hear from 
me immediately. 

This is the only type of punishment 
that I reserve the right to administer, 
and I stopped administering corporal 
punishment to the children six years ago 
in favor of other types, such as depriva- 
tion of desired things, which carries 
with it no breaking down of self-respect. 
I can hardly condone, therefore, a prac- 
tice among teachers which I have aban- 
doned. I am decidedly not in favor of 
parents’ being so foolish as to relinquish 
to schools the moral education of their 
offspring. Until the boys are of age, 
after which life will be the teacher, I 
cannot reconcile a physical education 
instructor’s taking over a job for which 
I feel solely responsible—whether it be 
punishment for failure to remember 
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towels or to remember a more serious 
obligation to society. 

I wish that you would please convey 
to your instructor the message that I 
would appreciate his sticking to physical 
education, of which I know practically 
nothing in a scientific way, and that I 
will continue to be the mentor when it 
comes to habit formation, of which your 
instructor knows practically nothing in 
a scientific way. 

I would appreciate hearing from you 
in regard to your views in this matter 
and wish to assure you that I realize the 
weight of your responsibilities and the 
difficulty of your task. Should the prac- 
tice in question, and all similar practices 
be eliminated from what I am convinced 
is, basically, a fine school which Harold 
is permitted to attend this year (a rather 
critical year for boys his age), I feel 
certain that the year will contribute ma- 
terially toward what you, as his prin- 
cipal, and I, as his father, are striving. 
As for the boy, I believe I can, in a rea- 
sonably short time, convert his original 
disappointment in your system over to 
one of full appreciation. This may not 
be especially easy as he has been in 
thirteen schools in five different states 
before coming to you, and he has be- 
come a fairly good judge of school 
systems. 

Sincerely yours, 


People Without Public Library Service 


According to a new count of the people in the United States without public 
library service, only 2 per cent of the people in the State of California fall in this 
category—whereas the national percentage is 27. This 2 per cent, however, 
amounts to over one hundred and twenty-five thousand persons. 

Although there has been a reduction of nearly seven million since 1938 in the 
number without library service in the Nation as a whole, there still are 35,447,515 
persons without any free public library service. Out of some 3,000-odd counties, 
there are still 632 without a single public library within their boundaries. There 
are four cities of over 25,000 population which lack public libraries. In eight 
states, more than 50 per cent of the people have no public library service. 

These figures are supplied by a study recently completed by John C. Settel- 


mayer of the Graduate Library School, University of Chicago. 

















World 


HAT kind of society shall we 

have at the close of the war? 
What will be the nature of our demo- 
cratic processes in political life, in eco- 
nomic institutions, in international re- 
lationships? How are we going to use 
our stock of natural resources? What 
of our human resources, our technology, 
our capital-labor arrangements, our con- 
ditions of common living—including 
such problems as population distribu- 
tion, housing, nutrition, health, the arts 
and sciences—our educational systems ? 
Many other questions come to the mind 
inquiring, “After the War—What ?” 

The answers, presumably, are to come 
from the people—for, of course, the 
government, the economic system, the 
cultural life of this nation, as well as of 
other nations, are man-made. But a 
multitude of forces are now at work— 
have, in fact, been at work for a long 
time—which also will in some measure 
determine what these answers will be. 
Nature herself imposes limitations ; so- 
cial and psychic factors cast their shad- 
ows from past generations on the future 
of man; and, in spite of our democratic 
tradition, there already are evidences 
that seekers of privilege pursuing self- 
interest will throw their corporate 
weight into the contest for power and 
favor. 

The common man, that imaginary 
individual supposed to enjoy the rights 
and exercise the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship in a democracy, will find it dif- 
ficult, in the face of the parsimony of 
nature, the mores of tradition, and the 
power of corporate interests, to influ- 
ence the decisions to be made. But the 
common man can, and must, participate 





Planning for the Post-War 


4 By FLAUD C. WOOTON 





4 Indicating the extent of post-war 
planning that is being done at the 
moment, the writer of this article 
pleads with school people to take the 
lead. An incident that illustrates how 
important it is that the schools par- 
ticipate in this planning, if for no 
other reason than to protect educa- 
tion, can be cited: Recently, a mem- 
ber of one of the government's non- 
educational bureaus prepared and 
distributed a blueprint for the re- 
organization of education after the 
war; and in this report there was one 
brief reference to the existing edu- 
cational leadership, something rather 
naive to the effect that “possibly state 
departments of education and schools 
of education may be of some service 
in the reorganization of the schools.” 

Dr. Wooton is an associate profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. For sev- 
eral years prior to 1941, he was pro- 
fessor of education in the Graduate 
School at Claremont Colleges. Dur- 
ing the past year he has been study- 
ing the reports of the National 
Resources Planning Board. state and 
local planning organizations, and the 
Congressional Temporary National 
Economic Committee with a view to 
discovering the implications for edu- 
cation in the work of these organi- 
zations. 





by means of the channels already set up 
in our political structure, or he will suc- 
cumb to some type of economic or pres- 
sure-group fascism. 


Participation in government through 
democratic channels has resulted, his- 
torically, in planning. Planning is as 
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old as man, and the history of the United 
States is replete with examples of plan- 
ning to free the citizen for effective 
living or to protect his work and his 
home from predatory interests. Ham- 
ilton’s financial plan for the national 
government, the American system of the 
pre-Civil War decades, the land policies 
of the government, tariff policies, land- 
grant colleges, immigration laws, regu- 
latory legislation regarding public utili- 
ties—all of these were accepted plan- 
ning procedures before the turn of the 
century. What has happened since, in 
city and county planning, in state plan- 
ning, in the TVA, in social legislation, 
in modifications of our fiscal systems, is 
well known. 


A perusal of the planning activities 
now in process, activities looking for- 
ward to the post-war period, is amaz- 
ingly long and reveals the participation 
of all units of government and privately 
owned industry and agriculture. These 
activities range all the way from plans 
for the international organization of the 
world for permanent peace to plans for 
local works projects that will take up 
the slack in employment. In other words, 
planning is here in greater strength 
than ever before in our history. For 
various reasons it is incumbent upon all 
engaged in professional education, from 
nursery school teachers to state school 
superintendents and university presi- 
dents, to be aware of and to participate 
in this planning. If they do not and if 
the educators find their community sta- 
tus and the means of school support not 
to their liking at the end of the war, 
they will be able to blame only them- 
selves. 


The following paragraphs indicate 
but a sampling of conditions and de- 
velopments entering into the picture of 
planning for the post-war world and 
the nature of the part which educators 
can play in the movement. 
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The conditions which affect plan- 
ning are chiefly two: First, while city, 
county, state, and regional planning are 
fundamental, the picture cannot be 
viewed completely for any of the 
smaller units of government. The mo- 
bility of our population, the large-scale 
organization of our technological eco- 
nomic enterprise, the elimination of 
national and even international geo- 
graphic barriers to persons, goods, serv- 
ices, and ideas render necessary due con- 
sideration of planning on a national 
scale. Second, there are psychological 
obstacles to planning which must be 
given careful thought. 


The first point needs no elaboration. 
Psychological obstacles include the 
widespread ignorance of the nature of 
planning, its need, its processes, its re- 
sults. Personal rivalries arise from va- 
rious kinds of planning groups; tech- 
nical abilities in planning are as yet 
inadequately developed, and varying in- 
terpretations exist as to the relative 
roles of private and public agencies in 
planning. Individual and group rights 
as to land use and natural resource ex- 
ploitation, in spite of the long history of 
the exercise of the right of eminent do- 
main and the growth of the conservation 
movement, still stand in the way of ef- 
fective planning. Party politics, both 
national and local, provide a framework 
of opposition to sound planning. 


The last among many more psycho- 
logical obstacles which might be men- 
tioned is that the school systems of the 
nation are not doing all that could be 
done in developing a citizenry competent 
to serve first the public interest in com- 
munity and national life. 

The developments entering into the 
picture of planning have to do with the 
utilization of our natural resources, the 
economic organization of our society, 
and various social problems confronting 
our nation. 
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Ov resources may be divided 
roughly into land, water, energy, 
scientific research, and technology. A 
few facts will show the need for plan- 
ning. 

One-fifth of the total area of the 
country is under cultivation, i. e., 415,- 
000,000 acres. The National Resources 
Planning Board has estimated that all 
of the agricultural products needed for 
our 1960 population could be raised on 
390,000,000 acres. The same source re- 
veals that “In 1787, the year the Con- 
stitution was framed, the surplus food 
produced by 19 farmers went to feed 
one city person. In recent average years 
19 people on farms have produced 
enough food for 56 nonfarm people, 
plus 10 living abroad.” Technology has 
come to the farm. 

The control of water resources for 
purposes of navigation and water con- 
sumption has been adopted by state and 
local governments as well as by the 
national government. Irrigation and 
flood control projects of many types 
and sizes have dotted the land. We are 
beginning to make widespread use of 
dams to furnish us with hydro-electric 
power. In the case of navigation, the 
federal government has spent in excess 
of two billion dollars. 

The chief sources of energy in the 
United States are coal, petroleum, na- 
tural gas, and falling water. The Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board states 
that in 1939 the proportions of energy 
used from these sources were as fol- 
lows : bituminous coal, 45 per cent ; pe- 
troleum, 34 per cent; natural gas, 11 
per cent ; water power, 4 per cent. Other 
sources in smaller amounts exist. 

Of the total coal reserves 70 per cent 
lie west of the Mississippi River. One 
ton of coal is wasted for every two put 
on the market. At the present rate of 
coal consumption there is enough to 
last 5,000 years. But when we realize 
that half of the retail price of coal goes 
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into transportation costs and that 85 
per cent of our present production 
comes from east of the Mississippi 
River, we find no justification for feel- 
ing satisfied with the existing coal situ- 
ation. 

Petroleum stores now known amount 
to about 18,500,000,000 barrels, with 
an annual consumption of one and one- 
third billion barrels. If no more re- 
serves are discovered and if the annual 
rate of consumption continues, the sup- 
ply will last fourteen years. Of course, 
oil companies may not make public the 
resources in wells at present capped— 
but the war is putting a great drain on 
our oil supplies. 

The reserves of natural gas are about 
equal to those of petroleum. Probably 
the amount now wasted is equal to the 
amount consumed. 

Water power is wasted if not used, 
but it is constantly being replenished. 
Three-fourths of the water power re- 
sources now undeveloped are in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast re- 
gions. If our water power were used to 
the full, it would take care of about 
one-fourth of our annual energy needs. 

Our science resources, found in agri- 
culture, public health, and scientific re- 
search, have been developing over many 
years under the auspices of the federal 
government and of our higher institu- 
tions; in the expansion of these three 
resources, also must be listed the re- 
search laboratories of our industries, 
which are of great significance in mold- 
ing the patterns of life of our people. 
Industrial and business research, de- 
signed to render efficient our economic 
processes, now is tremendously impor- 
tant to the average citizen and consumer. 


| the economic sphere we find diffi- 
culty in obtaining and interpreting 
the facts. But since the depression, men 
have concentrated on the problems of 
employment, savings, and capital forma- 
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tion. In general they find that the dis- 
tribution of incomes and of business 
profits is highly concentrated. In a 
message to Congress, President Roose- 
velt quoted from statistics of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue as follows: 

Of all corporations reporting from every 
part of the Nation, one-tenth of 1 per cent of 
them owned 52 per cent of the assets of all of 
them. And to clinch the point: Of all cor- 
porations reporting, less than 5 per cent of 
them owned 87 per cent of all the assets of 
all of them. Income and profits of corpora- 
tions : Of all the corporations reporting from 
every part of the country, one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of them earned 50 per cent of the net 
income of all of them. And to clinch the 
point: Of all the manufacturing corporations 
reporting, less than 4 per cent of them earned 
84 per cent of all the net profits of all of 
them.? 

Planning for employment after the 
war, if it is not blocked by the psycho- 
logical obstacles already mentioned, 
should utilize public works construction. 
A public works program of expansion 
when private industry lags and of con- 
traction when private industry is going 
full blast could be made to alleviate the 
uncontrolled depredations of the down- 
ward swings of the business cycle. 


The chances are that, with careful 
planning by all public and private agen- 
cies working together, the national in- 
come can be stabilized around one 
hundred billion dollars with full em- 
ployment and a constantly rising stand- 
ard of living. 


N the social field, two or three illus- 

trations of facts and trends will suf- 
fice. The population of the entire world 
is two billion, of which one billion live 
in Asia. The poorer half of the two 
billion are reproducing at a rate that 
will double by the end of the twentieth 
century, whereas the other billion, cen- 
tered mainly in the countries of so-called 
Western culture, are merely maintain- 


1 Senate Document No. 173, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, Third Session. 
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ing their numbers. At the present rate 
the American population will stabilize 
between 1960 and 1980. 

During the later years of the depres- 
sion four million persons, who in ordi- 
nary times would have migrated to cities 
have remained on farms. Thus, a year 
ago we had overpopulation in agricul- 
ture. But by the early part of 1942, the 
demands of war industries and of the 
army and navy had suddenly reversed 
the picture. And now movements are 
under way to shorten school terms so 
that high school pupils may work on the 
farms. Although five years ago the 
thousands of migrants entering Cali- 
fornia were viewed as a liability to the 
State’s economy, great efforts now are 
being expended to keep them from mov- 
ing into war production areas or back 
to the states whence they came. 

The American people as a whole are 
undernourished. The disparity between 
present-day diets and current scientific 
knowledge of food values and human 
needs is quite marked. The United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports that in 1936 only one-fourth of 
the families in the United States had 
diets that could be classified as good. 
The United States Public Health Serv- 
ive reports that: “Without attempting 
to indicate a specific figure, in all prob- 
ability, nutritional diseases constitute 
our greatest medical problem, not from 
the point of view of deaths, but from 
the point of view of disability and eco- 
nomic loss.” 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics states that in 1940 consumers spent 
about $14,800,000,000 for foods grown 
in this country, that $6,200,000,000 of 
this amount went to growers, and that 
$7,600,000,000 went to transportation, 
processing, and marketing charges. 
What effects would such programs as 
increasing the purchasing power of low 
income groups, decreasing the costs of 
food distribution and marketing, and 


























consumer subsidies have on the Ameri- 
can diet ? 

Planning for housing already is in 
effect in local areas through building 
and sub-division codes. Both private 
and public agencies have agreed that 
government activity with respect to 
housing is necessary and wise. The 
FHA and the USHA are well-known 
agencies operating in this field. Hous- 
ing needs correlate highly with both in- 
come and nutritional inequalities and 
deficiencies. 

In the field of health the development 
of collective payment of charges for hos- 
pital and medical services had resulted 
in the enrollment of over 6,000,000 per- 
sons in 1941 in twelve state-wide plans 
and in fifty-three plans serving indivi- 
dual communities, as reported by the 
American Hospital Association. Fur- 
ther planning in this field must include 
research in the preventive, curative, and 
social aspects of medicine. 


HE question now arises as to what 

implications such data as have been 
listed, which, it must be remembered, 
are merely indicative of countless vol- 
umes of findings, have for education to- 
day. The most obvious may be pointed 
out as follows: 

First, educators must work with the 
various planning agencies, both public 
and private, if school planning—as to 
buildings, certificated and non-certifi- 
cated personnel, and curriculum—is to 
be geared to the culture of which it is 
a part. Professional educators notori- 
ously have been inclined to consider 
their craft aloof from the political, eco- 
nomic, and social life about them. The 
vogue of membership in service organi- 
zations is not sufficient. 

Neither can the fraternity of educa- 
tors rely on the traditional function of 
education as solely a local enterprise. 
Education’s relationships to national 
movements demand the consideration 
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of educational problems on a nation- 
wide scale, a fact which in turn demands 
a vision of breadth, not merely in the 
geographic sense, but in the sense of 
entering into all the ramifications of 
American society. Now, as never be- 
fore, is there need for educational 
statesmanship. 


In the second place, every member of 
the teaching profession, if he measure 
up to the philosophical doctrines of our 
leading thinkers, must be cognizant of 
what is going on in the total culture. 
How else can he contribute to the 
growth and development of boys and 
girls as persons, as citizens, and as eco- 
nomic contributors to our country? 
The requisite knowledge and vision re- 
quire indefatigability on the part of 
the teacher.” 


The most important implication of 
modern conditions and trends lies in the 
field of the curriculum. The imminence 
of full-fledged citizenship responsibili- 
ties for pupils makes necessary a curri- 
culum geared around the problems of 
current highly socialized life. From the 
lowest grades of the elementary school, 
through the high school and junior col- 
lege, and in our program of adult edu- 
cation, every opportunity should be 
grasped to develop the understandings, 
skills, and attitudes needed by the in- 
dividual for functioning as a complete 
citizen, mindful of his responsibilities 
as well as his rights and privileges in a 
democracy. 


2 The first responsibility of educators is to 
examine basic social and economic data. Such 
examination sensitizes one to the problems 
crying for solutions. Solutions, in turn, may 
be determined only as the result of widespread 
discussion and serious study. For the benefit 
of any who might care to inform themselves 
concerning data basic to planning and the 
present trends in planning, the following will 
be of great help: Planning for America, by 
George B. Galloway (editor), Henry Holt and 
Company, 1941; The Plans of Men, by Leonard 
Ww. ob, Yale University Press, 1940; the 
United States Government publications of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, American Public Health Service, 
and the Temporary National Economic Com- 
ieise (Final Report and Recommendations, 











A Report on the Teaching of 


Foreign Language.» mam w. eowarps 


HE California Subcommittee on 

Foreign Language submitted its 
final report to the California Committee 
on May 25, 1942. The report was ac- 
cepted and endorsed by the California 
Committee with certain reservations 
which will be indicated later in this 
article. 

The California Committee is of the 
opinion that the Subcommittee has made 
a valuable contribution to the study of 
foreign languages and hopes that teach- 
ers of foreign languages and adminis- 
trative officers in high schools and col- 
leges will give the report the attention 
which it merits.” 

It is appropriate in this article to out- 
line briefly the deliberations of the Sub- 
committee and to report the recommen- 
dations made by it. 


A the very outset, the Subcommittee 
decided that its report should be 
specific and practical and that it should 
not be an a priori defense of any par- 
ticular philosophy of education. 

The report of 116 typewritten pages 
“est omnis divisa in partes tres.” The 
first of the three parts includes a study 
of the important contributions pertinent 
to the investigation. The Subcommittee 
has assayed this literature and has pre- 
pared therefrom statements which ex- 
press an unbiased opinion of both the 
cultural and practical values of language 
study. 

1In order to facilitate study of the report 
and an appreciation of the practices recom- 
mended, the California Committee is working 
on means for immediate publication of the 
report of the Subcommittee. Members of the 
California Committee will distribute copies of 
the report, one to each school and college. 
Owing to the lack of funds available for publi- 


cation of such reports, it will be necessary to 
charge for additional copies. 
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4q The November, 1941, issue of the 
“Journal” announced the formation of 
the California Committee for the 
Study of Secondary and Collegiate 
Education. This body was established 
as a codrdinating agency, one of 
whose chief responsibilities was to 
stimulate the study of problems sig- 
nificant to the relationship between 
secondary and collegiate education. 
In accordance with this purpose, the 
California Committee established the 
practice of encouraging what it has 
designated as California Subcommit- 
tees to carry on needed investiga- 
tions. One of the most important of 
these subcommittees has been the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Language, 
the personnel of which was an- 
nounced in the December, 1941, 
“Journal.” _A review of the Subcom- 
mittee’s report is included in the pres- 
ent article, together with a statement 
of the California Committee's reaction 
to the report. 

Dr. Edwards, who is director of the 
University of California's Office of 
Relations with Schools, writes the 
article as secretary of the California 
Committee. 





The Subcommittee has analyzed the 
contributions of foreign language study 
from the standpoint of its practical 
values, both economic and vocational. 
It has questioned various business and 
professional men in order to obtain 
their opinions of the uses they have 
found for foreign language, and it has 
sent letters to approximately one hun- 
dred fifty persons in California who 
were selected as representative of wide 
interests. The letter of inquiry con- 
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tained five specific questions. The 
eighty-seven replies were frank and 
definite and presented the Subcommit- 
tee with material from which a limited 
analysis of public opinion was obtained. 


The second part of this report deals 
with the present status of foreign lan- 
guage teaching in California schools. 
On the basis of information received 
from various institutions, it offers a 
representative survey of actual prac- 
tices (courses offered, contents, meth- 
ods) in high schools, junior colleges, 
State colleges, and the University. Each 
section is concluded with a statement of 
the problems encountered at that par- 
ticular level. 

The third and final part of the report 
consists of recommendations made by 
the California Subcommittee on For- 
eign Language. These recommenda- 
tions, classified and described briefly, 
are as follows: 


| ometor their investigation of present 
practices the Subcommittee learned 
that there are several points of difficulty 
that should be carefully considered in 
the formulation of a new plan of articu- 
lation. 


The “requirement (b)” for the de- 
gree of Associate in Arts in the College 
of Letters and Science, University of 
California, clearly looms large in the 
problem of articulation. “Requirement 
(b)” reads as follows: 

At least 15 units in not more than two 
languages, with not less than 6 units being 
accepted in any one language. Each year of 
high school work in foreign language will be 
counted in satisfaction of 3 units of this re- 
quirement. 

Because of the nature of the present 
system of allocation of credit for work 
which is done partly in the high school 
and partly in the University, the Sub- 
committee learned that a student might 
complete anywhere from fifteen to a 
possible maximum of twenty-two units 
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in satisfying the foreign language re- 
quirement. 

Another difficulty is concerned with 
the “gap” that so often occurs when a 
student stops his foreign language study 
at the end of the tenth or eleventh grade 
in high school but resumes it later. This 
circumstance frequently is responsible 
for the student’s shift to a second for- 
eign language. The lack of uniformity 
in granting credit for the duplication of 
high school courses in college also con- 
tributes to the problem. 

Possibly the most important contrib- 
uting factor to these difficulties is the 
presence in the first two high school 
years of a large number of students who 
for various reasons are not going on 
with the study of foreign language and 
who in the opinion of many high school 
teachers would be served best by a pro- 
gram of broad cultural scope, with a 
consequent lessening of the grammatical 
contents. 

The Subcommittee gave careful con- 
sideration to all of these difficulties and 
developed several plans of articulation, 
all of which have merit. Plan V, how- 
ever, was adopted by both sections of 
the Subcommittee.? Plan V was worked 
out as follows: 

To satisfy the Associate in Arts re- 
quirement the student must offer sixteen 
units in one or two languages, not less 
than four units being accepted in any 
one language. High school work is to 
count as follows: The first two years 
together as four units, or the equivalent 
of one college semester ; the third and 
fourth years as four units each, or as 
the equivalent of one college semester 
each. The Southern Section, however, 
voted to include the following optional 
clause: The study of any new language 
begun on the college level must be car- 
ried on for at least two semesters in 
order to satisfy the requirement. 





2The Subcommittee was composed of a 


Northern and a Southern section. 
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TasLe 1—How Plan V Would Operate 





(a) Continuing the same language .......... 


Students Entering With 2 Years in One Language 





Only one language need be continued 


(b) Changing to a different language .............. 


Students Entering With $3 Years in One Language 

(a) Continuing the same language ..................... 
(b) Changing to a different language .............. 
Students Entering With 4 Years in One Language 

(a) Continuing the same language .................... 
(b) Changing to a different language .............. 
(Under the optional clause ................ 

Students Entering With 2 Years in Each of Two Languages 

(a) Continuing one of the languages ................. 
(b) Continuing both languages .......................... 


Students Entering With 2 Years in One Language and 8 Years in Another 


H.8.Credit College Total 

4 444 16 units 
sidittiahiaininmainie 4 44 4 16 units 
ssilaiaiiilinanaitglii 8 4 4 16 units 
Pa er ee 8 4 4 16 units 
satiated anadlitatin 12 4 16 units 
(cite ata 12 4 16 units 
sciiiccta akekiiadenen 12 44 20 units) 
nsileesiiliiaideaaieuabitee 4 4 4 4 16 units 
stinsintleaiaeenatiin 44 44 16 units 


4 8 4 16 units 








Students entering with 3 years in each of two languages or with 4 years in 
one language and 2 years in another have satisfied the A. A. requirement. 











The following extract from the min- 
utes of the meeting of the California 
Committee is pertinent here: 


The report of the California Subcommittee 
on Foreign Language is accepted and en- 
dorsed by the California Committee for the 
Study of Education, subject to the following 
reservations and modifications : 

1. Acceptance of any plan of articulation 
based on “requirement (b)” for the Associate 
in Arts degree in the College of Letters and 
Science, University of California, means that 
the California Committee considers such a 
plan an improvement upon the present system 
of articulation, but it does not imply that the 
California Committee endorses the require- 
ment itself. The validity of any requirement 
in Foreign Languages either for admission 
or for graduation involves a consideration of 
the following points, 

(a) the nature of a liberal education, and 

(b) the extent to which a liberal education 
should be limited by the need for vocational 
training. 

Because of its specific character, the report 
of the Subcommittee has necessarily failed to 
settle this question and it, therefore, must re- 
main open. 

2. Plan V receives the endorsement of the 
California Committee, provided that the fol- 
lowing clause be added: “Four years of one 
language taken in high school will be con- 
sidered as satisfying the requirement.” The 
optional clause, which applied only to students 
entering college with four years in one lan- 
guage, will therefore be rendered unnecessary. 

3. This endorsement should not be con- 
strued as meaning that the Associate in Arts 





degree granted by certain junior and state 
colleges must include sixteen units of foreign 
language. 


NE of the important recommenda- 
tions of the Subcommittee related 
to the content and methods of instruc- 
tion of foreign language classes. Gen- 
eral suggestions were designed by the 
Subcommittee for the initial guidance 
of departments or individual teachers 
who will participate in carrying out 
Plan V. The Subcommittee did not at- 
tempt to make either a complete or 
definitive plan. It felt that such a plan 
could be formulated more carefully by 
a new Foreign Language Committee, 
the creation of which was recommended 
in Section D of the Subcommittee’s re- 
port, and whose task would be the re- 
vision and completion of such sugges- 
tions as the experiment progresses. 
The Subcommittee recommended that 
the grammatical content of the course 
shall include only certain minimum es- 
sentials. These essentials are to be so 
designed that the average student will 
be able to handle them with satisfactory 
proficiency. For students who are more 
capable, the course will be enriched by 
additional material. Generally speaking, 
grammar will assume more importance 
in the third and fourth years than in 
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the first two—the reverse of the usual 
practice. 

The Subcommittee recommended that 
the reading content should vary accord- 
ing to the age and interest of the stu- 
dents. Suggestions were made for the 
teaching of pronunciation, explanation 
of grammar, conversation, intensive and 
extensive reading, and the use of realia. 


) be view of the strategic position of 
the State of California with respect 
to the Orient, the Subcommittee recom- 
mended that the study of the Chinese, 
Japanese, Russian and Portuguese lan- 
guages be introduced into a number of 
selected high schools and junior col- 
leges. In each large population center 
there should be at least one school offer- 
ing courses in one or more of these 
languages. 

The Subcommittee also expressed the 
desire to go on record as recommending 
the retention of all foreign languages 
which at present are included in the 
curriculum of secondary schools, in 
spite of possible low enrollments. 


The Subcommittee clearly recognized 
that there are other specific problems 
which should be studied, and conse- 
quently in its report to the California 
Committee for the Study of Education 
it included such recommendations as 
the following: 


1. That a permanent committee be set up, 
representing all school levels and all languages 
taught in the public schools and colleges of 
the State of California, whose functions 
would be: 

(a) To put into effect on an experimental 
basis the plan or plans of articulation adopted 
by the California Committee for the Study of 
Education, 

(b) To carry on further studies as sug- 
gested in this report, 

(c) To consider such new problems in for- 
eign language teaching as may arise in the 
future. 

2. That it is desirable to work out a better 
plan of articulation between foreign language 
on the junior and senior high school levels. 
3. That the foreign language requirement 
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for admission to universities and colleges be 
investigated. The Subcommittee felt that it 
would be desirable to consider whether there 
should be such a requirement or whether it 
might be optional, or whether it should vary 
with the major interest of the student con- 
cerned. 

4. Some attention should be given to the 
measurement of achievement in foreign lan- 
guage courses. 

The California Committee took the 
following action in regard to this entire 
section of the report: 

The California Committee recognizes the 
need for experimentation and further research 
on the subjects indicated in Part III, Section 
D, of the report and, therefore, requests the 
University of California and the State De- 
partment of Education jointly to appoint a 
Foreign Language Committee for the purpose 
of conducting an experiment with the plan of 
articulation and continuing the study under- 
taken by the Subcommittee on Foreign Lan- 
guage. The next Committee should be com- 
posed of administrators and representatives 
from the present Subcommittee and should 
be provided with adequate clerical facilities. 


The following miscellaneous recom- 
mendations were included in the Sub- 
committee’s report : 


1. College courses should be numbered uni- 
formly, thus: 


The first semester course............Course 1 
The second semester course........ Course 2 
The third semester course.......... Course 3 


The fourth semester course........ Course 4 


2. All college departments which prepare 
teachers for the secondary or college levels 
should offer a course in Professionalized 
Study. 


3. Among the summer session courses of- 
fered by the foreign language departments at 
the State University, there should be always 
a graduate course in Advanced Oral and 
Written Compositions designed especially for 
experienced teachers. 

4. Wherever the plan of formal articula- 
tion suggested by the Subcommittee is in 
force, the distinction between academic and 
nonacademic foreign language courses need 
not be retained. 

5. Laboratory work should be conducted in 
groups of not more than twenty students at 
the secondary level and fifteen students at the 
college level. The basic study periods and the 
laboratory section in the same course need not 
necessarily be taught by the same instructor. 





Teachers 


T IS said frequently these days that 

provision should be made for orient- 
ing incoming high school students to 
their new environment, and many 
schools, including the one mentioned in 
this discussion, have made such orienta- 
tion a formal part of the curriculum. 
Similarly it would seem that the situa- 
tion demands the same provision for 
new and beginning high school teachers. 
Such provision becomes especially nec- 
essary where the school plant is large, 
the special services of the school are 
many, and new faculty members in the 
given year are numerous. 

It is of course possible for incoming 
teachers “to learn as they go” from 
those with whom they come in contact. 
Reliance upon this method, however, 
means that faith is pinned on an acci- 
dental, hit-or-miss program of teacher 
induction and staff training. A better 
alternative would be to set up a well- 
rounded plan of teacher orientation 
which will present information basically 
essential to effective teacher function in 
the school. 

To be adequate, the program pre- 
sented to beginners and newcomers on 
the faculty should meet at least four 
criteria. It should be: 

1. Purposeful. The objectives of the pro- 
gram should be developed in advance and 
should be thoroughly understood by all con- 
cerned, 

2. Timely. The program should bring to 
the attention of teachers the information they 
need at the time they most need it. 

3. Authoritative. The information should 
be presented by the person or persons in the 
school best qualified to impart it. 

4. Comprehensive. The program, when 
completed, should leave the teachers concerned 
with a picture of the basic philosophy and 
skeletonized machinery of the school. 
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An Orientation Program for 





q By F. MELVYN LAWSON 





q “The problem with which this article 
deals is one that is faced by admin- 
istrators and teachers in all schools, 
and thus it is possible that our ap- 
proach to it will prove of interest to 
others,” writes Mr. Lawson, principal 
of the Sacramento Senior High School. 

Before becoming principal, Mr. Law- 
son was vice-principal in charge of 
instruction in the High School and 
before that counselor and teacher of 
social studies. He is the coauthor, 
with Mrs. Verna Kopka Lawson, of 
“Our America: Today and Yester- 
day.” At present he is serving as 
president of the Sacramento Com- 
munity Forum. 





ITH these fundamental criteria 
in mind, the Sacramento Senior 
High School this last year began to de- 
velop a planned program of teacher ori- 
entation. The new members of the staff 
numbered fifteen and represented most 
of the departments of the school. A 
series of twelve meetings was outlined 
around certain basic areas of school 
function and organization. A regular 
schedule of meeting dates was built, and 
qualified members of the staff were 
asked to be ready at a given time to pre- 
sent various phases of the school’s work. 
The chairmanship of all meetings and 
the details for arrangements of such 
sessions were handled by the vice-prin- 
cipal in charge of instruction and the 
supervisor of instruction. Place was 
given for group discussion following 
each presentation. The program was 
planned to operate in this formal fash- 
ion for one semester. 
In view of the fact such an effort can 

















best be understood by outlining its ma- 
jor aspects, the framework around 
which the program was built is pre- 
sented below. No claim is made as to 
the perfection of this plan. Claim is 
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made merely that the school has a re- 
sponsibility for teacher as well as stu- 
dent orientation and that here is the 
beginning of an effort by a particular 
school to meet such responsibility. 


SACRAMENTO SENIOR HiGH ScHOOL ORIENTATION ProGRAM For New TEACHERS 









































Person(s) 
Purpose Items Responsible Time 
. For the new teach- | 1. Presentation of personnel, with | Principaland | Friday 
ers to meet admin- brief description of functions. | vice-principals | morning 
istrative and super- , . s before 
visory personnel 2. Explanation of such items as: opening 
and to become ac- a. Time clock of the 
quainted with the b. Room assignments school 
general features of 4 Daily hao term 
the school plant. i foo 
f. Phone system 
g. Faculty meetings 
h. Teacher absence 
i. Attendance system 
j. Homeroom 
k. School calendar 
1. Hall passes 
m. Fire drill 
3. Tour of school plant 
. For them to meet | 1. Conference on such items as: | Department Friday 
department chair- a. Use and care of rooms chairman afternoon 
man and to become b. Equipment before 
familiar with cer- c. Materials , opening 
tain items and tools d. General method(s) used in of the 
basic to the work department school 
of the department. e. Subject areas to be covered term 
f. Use of bookroom 
g. How to obtain supplies 
h. Fire drill exits 
. To present to them 1, Departmental organization and | Vice-principal | Tuesday of 
the organization of function in charge of second week 
the school’s instruc- | 2. Differentiation instruction of school 
tional program. 3. Supervised study and super- 
4. Teacher supervision visor of 
instruction 
. To help them be- | 1. Purpose of the guidance pro- | Vice-principal | Tuesday of 
come acquainted gram in charge of fourth week 
with the school’s | 2. Organization of the counsel- | counseling of school 
guidance program. ing system 
3. Curriculum of student orienta- 
tion classes 
4. Methods of student enrollment 
. To explain to them | 1. Principles and purposes of | Principal and Tuesday of 
the theory and grading supervisor of sixth week 
system of grading | 2. How to keep a record book instruction of school 
used. 3. Deficiency notices 
4. The report card 
5. Rules governing student failures 
6. End of term reports 
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SACRAMENTO SENIOR HicH ScHOOL ORIENTATION PROGRAM FOR New TEACHERS (continued) 






































Person(s) 
Purpose Items Responsible Time 
6. To discuss with | 1. Purpose of discipline Principal Tuesday of 
themthe psychology | 2. Factors which promote disci- eighth week 
and techniques of pline of school 
discipline. 3. Place of punishment 
4. Procedure in handling school 
discipline cases 
7. To present to them | Function of the: Tuesday of 
some.of the special | 1. Registrar’s office Registrar tenth week 
services of the | 2. Comptroller’s office Comptroller of school 
school. 3. Nurse’s office Nurse 
8. Ibid. 4. Attendance office Attendance Tuesday of 
secretary twelfth 
5. Book room Book clerk week of 
6. Visual aids center Vice-principal | school 
in charge of 
instruction 
9. Ibid. 7. Speech clinic Teacher in Tuesday of 
charge of clinic | fourteenth 
8. Reading clinic Teacher in week of 
charge of clinic | school 
9. Visual aids Vice-principal 
in charge of 
instruction 
10. To reveal to them | Organization and function of : Tuesday of 
the organization | 1. Student body Sponsor of sixteenth 
and function of the student week of 
major student ac- government school 
tivities inthe school. | 2. Classes (high juniors, etc.) Vice-principal 
3. Clubs 
11. To show them the 1. General school committees Principal 
purpose and func- | 2. Curriculum committees Vice-principal | Tuesday of 
tion of the com- eighteenth 
mittee organization week of 
in the school. school 
12. To present a sum- Organization chart of school | Principal Tuesday of 
mary of the school’s showing responsibilities and func- twentieth 
organization. tions. week of 
school 








manuals, plays, and other materials. 


Theme of American Education Week 


“Education for Free Men” is the theme of the twenty-second annual observance 
of American Education Week. This theme is most fitting at a time when the 
entire world is at war to determine whether freedom or tyranny shall prevail 
among men. 
American Education Week is a time for a concerted effort on the part of all 
school systems throughout the nation to help the public understand why education 
is more and not less important as a result of the urgency of the war effort. It 
is a time for interpreting to the people what the schools are contributing to the 
war effort and the part that they must play in the peace that is to follow after mili- 
tary victory is achieved. 
The National Education Association has prepared materials to assist local 
school systems in the observance, among which are posters, leaflets, stickers, 














War Crisis 


HE fundamental social changes 

which accompany a war effort 
affect the need for education. New com- 
petencies are demanded. Other com- 
petencies, considered desirable in peace- 
time, become critically important when 
we are at war. The stakes are high when 
we are in mortal combat with powerful 
enemies. Every resource—natural, hu- 
man, and social—must be directed to the 
development of power to win the war. 
Many things desirable in peacetime 
must be dropped. We must concentrate 
our creative efforts on the most import- 
ant problems. 

Traditionally, schools have been slow 
to respond to social changes. But we 
are at war now, the most serious in our 
history, testing whether democracy will 
continue to exist in the world. Men are 
giving their lives. Businesses are being 
closed or reorganized. Our resources 
and our wealth are being thrown into 
the contest with abandon. This is an 
all-out war effort. It is a time for action, 
not only on the battlefield and in the 
factory. It is also a time for action in 
the schools. 

Every faculty group should do some 
hard thinking as to what objectives they 
are to serve. It will be helpful for them 
to set down behaviors which will con- 
stitute the central concern of the school. 
Then, an equally definite statement 
should be formulated of what methods, 
what materials, what experiences will 
contribute most directly to a realization 
of these objectives. We cannot afford 
to be vague and hazy on this point. Our 
enemy is not vague and hazy. 

We can achieve much greater strength 
if we are clear-headed as to what we are 





Social Education During the 


4 By GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 





4 The task of social education during 
wartime is an important one — not 
only for the immediate present but 
also in the planning that must be 
undertaken for the postwar period. 
In fact, so great is this responsibility 
that Dr. Kefauver insists in this article 
that each school’s program of social 
education should be directed by a 
special advisory committee of lay 
and school leaders, set up to formu- 
late a policy for each community. 

This article is adapted from an 
address made by the writer last 
spring at Stanford University as part 
of a symposium by the Stanford 
Social Education Investigation, en- 
titled “Social Education During the 
War Crisis.” Dr. Kefauver is dean of 
the School of Education at Stanford 
University. During the spring of 1939, 
he spent several weeks abroad 
studying the types of social educa- 
tion being conducted in Europe, the 
education which has played such an 
important part in the world struggle 
that was already developing. 





trying to do. The war challenges us to 
re-examine our goals, our materials, and 
our methods. The most important be- 
haviors should be selected for concen- 
trated attention. Such a selection insures 
our actually taking steps without delay 
in areas of most pressing need. 

Our first duty is to win this war. The 
sacrifices required to win it, however, 
will seem almost to have been in vain if 
we are not able to win a peace with 
promise of permanence and to move 
forward in realizing the democratic so- 
cial ideals for which we are fighting. 

The war and the post-war educational 
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needs do not seem to be in conflict. Even 
consideration of the post-war problems 
aids greatly at the moment in the de- 
velopment of morale because men must 
have faith in the future when great 
sacrifices are called for. We dare not 
lose faith in the worthwhileness of our 
war effort. How frequently we have 
heard expressions of satisfaction be- 
cause of the attention—all too limited 
—being given by the Federal Govern- 
ment to planning for the post-war 
period. The prospect of post-war chaos 
would weaken the spirit and will of our 


people. 

Democracy demands that the people 
determine national and local policy, and 
they cannot act wisely unless they have 
understanding of the problems with 
which they are concerned. The youth 
in the schools, not yet required for di- 
rect action in the war, should be equip- 
ped to deal understandingly with the 
problems they must handle when the 
war is won. 


 aaenigl features of the existing so- 
cial education program will prove 
adequate under war and post-war con- 
ditions. All aspects of the program, how- 
ever, should be appraised critically to in- 
sure retention if worthy, revision if 
needed, and rejection if better ap- 
proaches can be developed. 


The task of social education during 
the war period is a special concern of 
social studies teachers, but it would be 
a great mistake to assume that teachers 
in other fields are not directly involved. 
All the teachers of a school should 
recognize this task as a joint responsi- 
bility, codperating in defining the need 
for social education and the program 
for realizing social goals. The under- 
standings and skills developed in the 
different subject fields can be selected 
because of their contribution to import- 
ant social behaviors, and they can be de- 
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veloped through application to vital 
social problems. 


Literature can be chosen for its con- 
tribution to the interpretation of demo- 
cratic social values. Music can be se- 
lected for its interpretation of the spirit 
of America. In science, problems of 
great social importance can be studied. 
Projects in art can help to interpret im- 
portant social movements. 


All subjects should be given a social 
orientation. The materials should be 
used in social situations. Such use will 
give meaning to the subject matter being 
taught, and it will contribute to building 
an understanding of the social situation 
to which it is applied. 


| ie CREASINGLY, we are accepting 

the desirability of the problems ap- 
proach in education. Learning subject 
matter which might be applied later in 
the solution of problems is inadequate. 
This procedure does not give students 
proper motivation for their study. It 
fails to give students an understanding 
and concern about the social problems 
with which they should be prepared to 
deal. 


Much of the subject matter learned 
in school will be forgotten before there 
is opportunity for application. Also, 
most real problems of life do not fall 
within the confines of single subjects; 
and so, to deal wisely with them, we 
must draw upon a variety of fields. Stu- 
dents early should have the experience 
and discipline of dealing comprehen- 
sively with problems, considering the 
various aspects which properly should 
influence our conclusions and actions. 
The core curriculum of the elementary 
and secondary school provides condi- 
tions favorable to dealing with prob- 
lems without restriction in the use of the 
subject matter of the various fields. 


Various techniques must be used to 
secure adequate direction of the work 














of students, since the scholarship of the 
individual teacher may be too narrow 
for her to deal adequately with a social 
problem which calls for the use of ma- 
terials from several disciplines. Some- 
times a single teacher will handle the 
class but she will be aided by other 
teachers in planning the work and at 
times will be assisted in the classwork 
by teachers with supporting scholar- 
ship. In other situations, a group of 
teachers will codperate in planning and 
in teaching. Whatever the administra- 
tive arrangement used, some method 
must be found to provide students with 
training in the analysis of problems and 
in the determination of the steps to be 
taken for their solution. 


It is not enough, though, merely to 
study about social problems. Such study 
is important, but the behavior of stu- 
dents is much more likely to be influ- 
enced if they can have actual participat- 
ing experiences. We have heard a great 
deal in recent years about the desir- 
ability of work experience and of stu- 
dent participation in the life of the 
school and the community. But in spite 
of the wide acceptance of the idea of 
student participation, examples of 
actual practice are far too limited. War 
conditions may be highly favorable, 
however, for getting student participa- 
tion in community life. It will be help- 
ful to youth for them to have an active 
part in civilian defense. The withdrawal 
of large numbers of men and women 
from the community and the pressure 
to restrict non-war expenditures in- 
creases demand for the services of 
youth and for voluntary services. 

But whatever the difficulties of put- 
ting the program into operation, it can- 
not be too strongly stressed that re- 
sponsible citizenship can best be devel- 
oped through real experience in re- 
sponsible participation in the life of the 
school and community. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION DURING THE WAR CRISIS 
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In our schools we have stressed re- 
peatedly the importance of developing 
an understanding of and a loyalty to 
democracy. Study about democracy is 
important, but it is also important that 
students have experience in living 
democratically in the school, in the 
home, and in the community. Too fre- 
quently, students study about democ- 
racy under methods of teaching which 
violate democratic principles and ex- 
perience undemocratic handling in the 
school, in the home, and in the commun- 
ity. The theory and principles remain 
non-functional verbalisms unless they 
are translated into actual living. 

Every effort should be made, espe- 
cially in these times, to make the demo- 
cratic way of life a reality in all phases 
of the life of the school. Social studies 
teachers might help students to analyze 
the life of the school to see the extent to 
which the democratic way of life has 
been achieved. In addition, they might 
provide some leadership among the 
faculty and among students in develop- 
ing a more adequate representation of 
democracy in the life of the school. 

It is a significant fact and a regret- 
table one that in many schools social 
studies teachers do not have any special 
assignment for the supervision and di- 
rection of the social living of the school. 
Their task is to teach courses, and the 
administration is responsible for the so- 
cial living. Somehow, social education 
should bring the social instruction and 
the social living together into a closer 
union. Social living should be recog- 
nized as one of the most important as- 
pects of social education, and those with 
special insight and scholarship in the 
social processes should have a part in 
planning and in supervising the social 
life of the school. 


N times of war or other crises when 
the welfare of the community is seri- 
ously threatened, the community and 
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the nation become more unified. This 
unity is partly an unconscious response 
to an attack from the outside and partly 
a recognition of the necessity of a com- 
plete joining of forces to defeat the en- 
emy. The new unity brings individuals 
and organizations together into closer 
interaction and collaboration. The 
schools cannot remain isolated. This 
surge toward unity has the desirable 
effect of forcing closer relationship be- 
tween the school and the community and 
of encouraging pupil participation in 
the activities of the community. 

A second effect of this unity is not so 
desirable. Social situations in which 
unity is necessary and demanded are 
tightly regimenting for the individual. 
Academic freedom and civil liberties are 
difficult to maintain under war condi- 
tions. Minority groups and divergent 
individuals are likely to be subjected to 
vigorous attack by individuals operating 
under the cloak of false though well- 
intentioned patriotism. If sufficient hys- 
teria should develop or if the tension 
should lead to considerable personal and 
social disintegration, there is danger of 
mass action against certain social groups 
or persons who support certain ideas. 
While accepting the restraints and lim- 
itations which are essential in time of 
war we must protest against any 
abridgement of those liberties which is 
not necessary in the promotion of the 
general welfare if the freedom of the 
school and the teacher is to be preserved. 

There will be less likelihood of dif- 
ficulty if this policy is followed, but 
even if the behavior of the individual 
is fully exemplary, he may not escape 
attack. Excessive restriction of civil 
liberties or acadamic freedom would 
constitute a serious disruption in the 
operation of our democratic institutions 
and detract significantly from the high 
morale we now enjoy. Educators should 
define clearly the scope of the school 
program desirable in wartime and pro- 
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ceed in a manner to secure public un- 
derstanding and support for what is 
done. There is probably no better way 
to prevent individuals or groups from 
misleading the public in an attack on 
legitimate educational practices. 


HE unification of the life of the 

community, the close collaboration 
of the various social agencies, the in- 
creased concern about things in general 
and about the schools in particular, and 
the greater tendency for individuals and 
groups to swing into action if they do 
not like what is being done, using the 
national emergency to support that 
which they advocate—all these point to 
the desirability of establishing a repre- 
sentative community advisory or plan- 
ning group. 

The superintendent of schools and 
the board of education should take in- 
itiative in setting up such a committee. 
The school staff should be well repre- 
sented, including teachers and admin- 
istrators, but the membership of the 
committee should not be limited to edu- 
cational workers. It should include rep- 
resentatives of parents, labor, manage- 
ment, patriotic organizations, churches, 
and other important social groups. 
Power in community leadership, capa- 
city for broad gauged thinking on so- 
cial and educational issues, and repre- 
sentation of an important social group- 
ing should be considerations taken into 
account when selecting the personnel of 
the committee. 

The group named should give es- 
pecial attention to the social need for 
education and the general educational 
policy which should be adopted by the 
community. The outcomes of its delib- 
erations should be transmitted to the 
board of education for consideration 
and possible adoption as the official 
policy of the schools. Teachers and in- 
dividual administrators then can operate 
within the general framework-such a 

















policy would provide. The policy is 
likely to be a wiser one if it is copera- 
tively planned and subjected to general 
criticism before adoption. In addition, 
this process insures a reasonable stabil- 
ity in the program. The individual 
teacher does not carry the brunt of an 
attack, as is the case when no official 
policy has been defined. 

After the representative community 
advisory and planning group has formu- 
lated a statement of recommended pol- 
icy for the immediate war emergency, 
it might well turn to some longer term 
educational-social issues which urgently 
need attention. There is a pressing need 
in this country for long-term federal, 
state, and community planning for the 
welfare of youth. 


The secondary schools thus far have 
dealt with only a part of the youth prob- 
lem. During the depression, the Fed- 
eral Government through the CCC and 
the NYA made an important contribu- 
tion in providing for the unemployed 
out-of-school youth. A variety of com- 
munity agencies have contributed to the 
handling of various phases of the prob- 
lem. At present, there is divided opin- 
ion as to what should be handled by the 
local community, what by the Federal 
Government, what by the school, and 
what by the non-school agencies. 


The “youth problem” has been liqui- 
dated temporarily by the draft and by 
the upswing in employment, but after 
the war the unemployed-youth problem 
probably will return in even more severe 
form. Schools and communities either 
should be prepared to handle this prob- 
lem or have clearly defined what can be 
done by local agencies and what must 
be done by state and federal agencies. 
Our experience during the depression 
should have given us sufficient fore- 
warning but, thus far, the schools have 
not done definite planning to serve this 
need. In fact, no one has. 
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Such a representative group as is 
recommended here could do a construc- 
tive piece of work in assessing com- 
munity resources and probable needs 
and in recommending a program of ac- 
tion to the local board of education, to 
the other community agencies, and to 
state and federal agencies. 


| i equipping both youth and adults :o 
meet the demands of the war and 
post-war emergency, ours is an exciting 
task. The need is immediate and ur- 
gent. In the past, the school has been 
slow to adapt its program to emerging 
needs. Too often educators have com- 
plained because other agencies have 
taken over functions which they recog- 
nize should have been handled earlier by 
the schools. But even today there are 
many people who think that the schools 
are too restricted in outlook and too 
little informed concerning the world 
about them to develop an adequate pro- 
gram to handle the youth problem. 

We should not overlook the fact that 
the schools will not get a chance to han- 
dle the youth problem unless there is 
a realistic and thorough-going planning 
adequate to demonstrate to the public 
and the legislative bodies that the lead- 
ership and the staffs of our schools have 
the vision and the competence to do 
the job. Possibly the school should not 
attempt to handle the entire problem. 
If not, a clear conception as to what 
the school can do will help greatly to 
secure an appropriate allocation of re- 
sponsibility to the various agencies. 

If we are to develop the competence 
to meet the war and post-war needs 
for education, we must continue and 
expand our programs for in-service 
teacher education and our programs of 
curriculum development. The task is 
so important and the need for action is 
so urgent that there should not be the 
usual difficulty in getting spirited par- 
ticipation by the entire staff. Neither 
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should there be the usual difficulty in 
breaking away from the traditional 
practices and the traditional patterns of 
thinking. The radical changes being 
made in all aspects of our life outside of 
school and the extreme sacrifices being 
made by everyone should make change 
in the school appear reasonable to every 
teacher and every administrator. As 
suggested earlier, every staff should 
assess the social needs for education in 
the war and post-war emergencies, de- 
termine the extent to which the present 
program serves those needs, and decide 
on a plan of action better to meet the 
demands of the new social conditions. 

During a period of social tension, it 
is important that we have balance and 
strength to meet the urgent needs even 
when conditions of work are not favor- 
able. Teachers and administrators must 
remain steady and dependable even 
though, at times, we are anxious and 
afraid. The mental health of the teacher 
will affect greatly the attitude and sta- 
bility of her pupils. It is also important 
that the teacher-administrative relation- 
ships be as favorable as possible so that 
the problems of living are not made even 
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more difficult by disturbances between 
teacher and teacher, and between teacher 
and administrator. 

In a period of confusion and tension, 
a longer term and a larger orientation 
is required. Teachers of the social 
studies with special scholarship in his- 
tory should be able to help a faculty to 
maintain perspective. Educators, es- 
pecially, should maintain the long view, 
seeing the present war as a major dis- 
turbance in the affairs of mankind but 
as a battle that will be won. Men have 
worked their way out of equal or greater 
chaos before. We can do so again. 

While admitting that war is a time 
that tries men’s souls, we must remem- 
ber that it is a time when men of charac- 
ter and morale have faith in their 
strength and in the outcome of the 
struggle. Teachers and administrators 
responsible for social education are con- 
cerned with the development of morale. 
To be good morale builders, they them- 
selves must have good morale. They 
must have faith in the promises of de- 
mocracy and be willing to act with 
courage and vigor and strength to de- 
fend them and to make them come true. 


Educational Journal Printed in Portuguese 


A Brazilian edition of the Education Digest is now being published in the 
Portuguese language, according to an announcement by Lawrence W. Prakken, 
editor. This is believed to be the first time that a periodical publication in the field 
of education has been issued regularly in a foreign-language edition for distribu- 
tion in any of the other American republics. 

The Education Digest, which is published at Ann Arbor, Michigan, was 
founded in 1935 and carries condensations of noteworthy articles on education 


from leading publications. 


The Brazilian edition will be sponsored by the Associacgao Brasileira de Edu- 
cacao, of which Thomaz Newlands Neto is the secretary. Mr. Neto will edit 
the periodical. The tasks of translation and publishing will be carried out in 
Brazil by the Associacao Brasileira de Educacdo. 

The publication of the Brazilian edition of the Education Digest evidences the 


interest of Brazilians in education in this country. 

















Current Research in the Field of 


Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


The Academic and Professional Prepara- 
tion of Teachers of English in Secondary 
Schools in California, by Daniel F. Graham. 
Unpublished doctor’s dissertation, University 
of Southern California, 1941; 434 pages. 


LTHOUGH English as a secondary 
school subject is, in its present 
comprehensive form at least, a relatively 
recent arrival, approximately one-fifth 
of all teachers in California high schools 
are teaching English. Nearly one-half 
of these devote their time exclusively to 
English. In more than nine-tenths of 
the high schools of the State, separate 
English, rather than fusion, courses pre- 
dominate. A teacher segment of such 
proportion obviously merits considera- 
tion. 


The chief purpose of Graham’s “in- 
vestigation was to study the funda- 
mental elements involved in the teaching 
of English in California high schools 
and, by analyzing and evaluating these 
elements, to discover principles and 
practices that should determine the 
program of collegiate education for high 
school teachers of English.” The study 
covered all types of secondary schools 
below the junior college level. The data 
were obtained from documents and by 
questionnaire. 

Graham’s discussion of the findings 
is organized under five main headings, 
namely: “(1) teaching conditions re- 
lated to English, (2) the activities of 
teachers of English, (3) the types of 
knowledge valued by teachers of Eng- 
lish, (4) the attitudes of teachers of 
English, and (5) recommendations for 





a program of education for teachers of 
English.” 


“aces of English were found 
to be “a teaching group recognizing 
special duties and problems as within 
their province.” In 93 per cent of all 
schools studied, English, rather than 
fusion, courses predominate. Forty- 
six per cent of these teachers teach only 
English. Their special teaching duties, 
nevertheless, extend over a broad area 
—‘the area of the humanities.” Wide 
knowledge and broad interests are of 
more value to them than narrow special- 
ization. The demands made on these 
teachers do not vary appreciably with 
size or level of schools. Teachers rated 
as superior show better and more recent 
preparation in English and education, 
greater length of experience, and greater 
preference for specialized teaching in 
English. 

In the field of written expression, 
teachers of English were found by 
Graham to devote their chief efforts to 
fundamental skills involved in oral and 
written communication rather than to 
artistic writing. Their recognition of 
the need of training in content reading, 
on the other hand, is far greater than 
the provisions which they actually make 
for such training. More than 90 per 
cent of the teachers stress activities “in 
the use of oral English for informal 
occasions.” Literature receives “rela- 
tively less emphasis” than composition ; 
moreover, the aim clearly no longer is 
“chiefly to perpetuate a knowledge of 
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our literary heritage as represented by 
a relatively few great books.” 


Graham reports that “among the first 
ten items ranked as desirable equipment 
by teachers of English, three referred 
directly to psychology”—psychology of 
adolescence, principles of learning, and 
principles of human growth and devel- 
opment. In rating a list of fifty-five 
types of “professional knowledge” in 
the order of value, the teachers accord 
“the principles of English grammar” 
second rank and “knowledge of the his- 
torical development of the English lan- 
guage’”’ fortieth rank. 

In the field of literature senior high 
school teachers place somewhat more 
value on “specific types of literary 
knowledge” than do junior high school 
teachers. Both groups, nevertheless, 
agree “in attaching a greater value to 
the general types of literature’ than 
to “a knowledge of the works of indi- 
vidual authors” or of “specific literary 
periods.” The “supporting subjects,” 
other than English, most highly valued 
for professional equipment by these 
teachers are history, art, and modern 
languages. In education, knowledge of 
specific methods receives the highest 
rating, and knowledge of such general 
areas as history of education and edu- 
cational administration the lowest. 

The judgments of teachers of Eng- 
lish regarding educational issues in their 
field are anything but unified, although 
on the whole rather conservative. Ap- 
proximately one-third hold that litera- 
ture and composition should be regarded 
as separate subjects. About three- 
fourths of them feel that instruction in 
grammar should be “a distinct and re- 
quired part of the English program.” 
Roughly one-third believe “in thé re- 
quired study of classics of English 
literature.” About the same proportion 
take “the position that teachers should 
require intensive study of literature as 
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a means of developing literary appre- 
ciation.” Nearly one-half believe in the 
encouragement of “vigorous modes” of 
oral English expression “based on cur- 
rent American usage.” Finally, there is 
marked disagreement among them re- 
garding such general issues as unified 
instructional programs, homogeneous 
grouping, socialized activities, and mini- 
mum essentials for promotion. 

Graham concludes that the study has 
revealed “definite elements of equip- 
ment that all secondary school teachers 
of English should possess.” The cur- 
riculum he recommends on the strength 
of these elements covers six main areas, 
namely : 

1, “Fundamental service needs : 10 per cent; 
12 hours. Basic training in speech and writ- 
ing” (mainly oral and written composition). 

2. “English language and literature : 30 per 
cent; 12 hours lower division” (sophomore 
survey of English and American literature) ; 
“24 hours upper division” (advanced language 
usage, 3 hours; Shakespeare, 3 hours; types 
of literature, 6 hours ; senior course in directed 
reading, 6 hours; and senior course in teach- 
ing English in the high school, concurrently 
with practice teaching, 6 hours). 

3. “Minor field of specialization: 15 per 
cent; 18 hours” (preferably social science or 
modern language). 

4. “Supporting subjects: 15 per cent; 18 
hours” (mainly courses in the arts and art 
appreciation, education, psychology, sociology, 
economics, and electives in English). 

5. “Education: 15 per cent; 18 hours” 
(mainly educational psychology, philosophy 
or social function of education, and develop- 
ment and general principles of American 
education). 

6. “Elective studies: 15 per cent; 18 hours” 
(mainly courses contributing to the develop- 
ment of personality and cultural interests ). 


Courses on the graduate level (fifth 
year), Graham concludes, should de- 
velop more thorough scholarship within 
the major area, sounder life interests 
pertinent to the teaching of English, and 
a more mature grasp of secondary edu- 
cation, adolescent psychology, and coun- 
seling and guidance. 























What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


The Use of the Double Period.— 
The double period, well spent, offers 
a setting where there is the maximum 
of opportunity for progress towards at 
least three of the goals which seem in- 
creasingly important in general edu- 
cation. There is opportunity for coun- 
seling, for participation in a democratic 
society, and for meeting individual 
needs. An understanding of the indi- 
vidual is basic for the accomplishment 
of each of these three aims and can 
better be gained in a situation which 
offers the maximum time and oppor- 
tunity for acquaintance. 


During the double period there is 
opportunity to set up both group and 
individual goals, to plan democratically 
for their realization, to engage in a 
variety of activities which will bring 
rich experience, to make use of the 
best resources available, and to evaluate 
accomplishment toward achieving the 
goals. Each individual finds his place 
in the group and how he can make his 
best contribution and maximum growth. 
The double period offers a possibility 
for continuity and unity without sacri- 
fice of variety. It is in such a setting 
that the pupil has an opportunity to see 
himself and his relation to the group 
and the group’s relation to the school, 
the community, and the wider social 
scene—all in terms of goals, activities, 
and growth. 


To counsel a pupil wisely, a teacher 


needs an opportunity to get to know 
him well. In the double period, while 





the pupil is getting acquainted with the 
school, the teacher, and the other mem- 
bers of the group, the teacher gets ac- 
quainted with the pupil, with, of course, 
the pupil’s understanding codperation. 
His health, his family, his community 
activities, his recreation, his vocational 
plans and opportunities—information 
about all are essential for effective guid- 
ance. This information not only is kept 
in a useful folder, available to anyone 
interested in the pupil’s welfare, but it 
becomes a part of the everyday relation- 
ship between pupil and teacher—to 
guide the teacher in helping the pupil 
plan for his future and in directing the 
pupil to others for further expert guid- 
ance and training. 


The double period provides a real 
opportunity for participation in a demo- 
cratic society. Here the goals are the 
understandings, attitudes, and skills 
which are necessary for such partici- 
pation. Here activities are planned 
democratically. Here individuals learn 
through experience not what to think, 
but how to think; the members of the 
group learn not to think alike, but to 
think together. Problems are recog- 
nized and solved codperatively. This 
democratic group, acquainted with each 
other, skilled in planning and working 
together during double periods, sees its 
relation to the whole school and has a 
voice and active representation in stu- 
dent government. 


Long have teachers been impressed 
with the need for taking individual 
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differences into account. The double 
period offers to the individual the oppor- 
tunity to find his place in the group, 
to make his contribution, to build on 
his strengths, and to strengthen or com- 
pensate for his weaknesses. The class- 
room is sometimes for some a clinic, 
for some a workshop, for some a stu- 
dio for gaining communication skills. 
A pupil who is crippled by poor listen- 
ing habits may need a diagnosis and a 
prescription for helping him to become 
a better listener. Another may need 
opportunity and stimulation for read- 
ing; the double period also has the 
library as part of its workshop. A third 
pupil’s creative ability finds expression 
in speech or writing. Growth is evalu- 
ated when there is evidence of changing 
behavior in terms of the individual 
goals set up. Does John give evidence 
of understanding more fully what train- 
ing is required for a doctor or a skilled 
mechanic by changing his plans for 
the future? Is Jane showing evidence 
of being more tolerant of a new idea 
by listening to George and asking where 
she can get more information about 
what negroes have contributed to civili- 
zation? Has Frank given evidence of 
increased skill in speech, when the re- 
sponse of the other pupils to what he 
says is analyzed? 

If school people really want to realize 
the vital goals they have set up for 
general education, conditions as nearly 
ideal as possible should be planned. 
Teachers who actually are in sympathy 
with guiding young people in the demo- 
cratic way of life need time. The double 
period is especially advantageous in 
a rapidly growing community. While 
the small school, where everyone was 
acquainted with everyone else, is gone, 
the school still can avoid becoming a 
large impersonal institution. With the 
help of the double period it can remain 
a truly democratic institution, where 
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individuals may grow and feel secure.— 
Eyta W. Woo rincE, head of the Eng- 
lish Department, Sequoia Union High 
School, Redwood City. 


7 7 7 


Abandonment of the Double Pe- 
riod.—The junior high schools in the 
late twenties served as the proving 
ground for the double period in the 
senior high school. Many junior high 
schools by 1930 had organized a two- 
or three-period core curriculum of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and social science. 
Under this plan the teacher was charged 
with the responsibility of directing the 
activities of a given group of seventh- 
year pupils in these three areas, nearly 
one-half of the school day being spent 
by the beginning seventh grader under 
the supervision of this one teacher. 

There were three important values 
claimed for this type of administra- 
tive procedure: (1) the pupil had one 
teacher for half of the school day, 
thereby decreasing the number of his 
teachers by one-third; (2) subject 
matter was not as highly compartmen- 
talized as under an arrangement where- 
by English, mathematics, and_ social 
science were taught by different teach- 
ters; and (3) the individual pupil could 
be given more careful attention because 
the core teacher was given three hours 
daily in which to care for the needs of 
a particular group of youngsters. 


There appear to be valid reasons for 
continuing this procedure at the junior 
high school level, particularly in the 
seventh and eighth years. But as the 
youngster moves into more specialized 
areas of experience—algebra, for ex- 
ample—it seems desirable to break 
down this tight administrative pro- 
cedure of scheduling the pupil with one 
teacher for two or three periods daily. 

The senior high schools for many 
years have recognized the importance 
of closer articulation between their pro- 























gram and that of the junior high school, 
and they have been alert to the possi- 
bility of greater correlation of subject 
matter in certain areas. As a result of 
these curriculum and guidance trends, 
many senior high schools early launched 
moderate experiments with the double 
period. Sometimes trial was limited to 
the tenth-year student; in other in- 


stances the double period was used in. 


each of the three senior high school 
years. 


It seemed to many of us at the out- 
set that the double period offered as 
much of promise at the upper second- 
ary level as at the junior high level; 
but now we have arrived at the con- 
clusion that this procedure does not 
meet the needs of tenth-year students. 
These are the bases for this conclusion : 


(a) Sophomores do not require the 
same kinds or amounts of orientation 
that are needed at the seventh year. 
(b) The instructional techniques at the 
tenth year seem to require more special- 
ized training than at the lower level. 
It has been very difficult to secure 
teachers who are able to achieve an 
equally high degree of competency in 
the fields of literature, science, and so- 
cial science. There are notable excep- 
tions, but they are by no means common. 
(c) The double period in the senior 
high school is a required course regard- 
less of its nature. Physical education 
also is required. A college-bound stu- 
dent finds it almost imperative to con- 
tinue with second-year language and 
geometry in the tenth year. Thus, there 
is no opportunity for election of sub- 
jects such as art, vocal or instrumental 
music, and typing. These are some of 
the areas which provide the dynamics 
or the drive to push through some of 
the less appealing offerings of the high 
school curriculum. 

As we, at Riverside, began to take 
an inventory of the assets afforded by 
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the double p-riod, we were not too 
happy with what we found. We talked 
with 200 juniors and seniors about their 
senior high and junior high experience. 
Too often we discovered that high 
school and college requirements had 
prevented a student from enjoying fur- 
ther exploration in fields which had been 
experienced at the lower level. Many 
girls with lovely voices did not find it 
possible to centinue in the high school 
glee club ; boys and girls who had shown 
much promise in the speech arts could 
not find time for similar experiences in 
the tenth year. We seemed to be de- 
feating one of our major purposes. We 
were delaying rather than facilitating 
the educative process. 

The situation might be corrected by 
changing local requirements for gradu- 
ation, or the university might be per- 
suaded to modify its requirements. It 
did not seem to be the appropriate hour 
to achieve the latter choice, Our guid- 
ance and curriculum committee finally 
reached this decision: Student needs 
loom larger than administrative pro- 
cedures; the student was paying too 
high a price for the benefits accruing 
to him from the double-period ex- 
perience. 

We decided to eliminate the require- 
ment of the two-hour social living ex- 
perience and instead substituted the one- 
period English requirement. Regard- 
less of goal, every sophomore now may 
elect at least one subject of his own 
choice. Our guidance services will con- 
tinue to operate, with each classroom 
teacher assuming regular advisory re- 
sponsibility for a given section which 
he instructs daily; a special staff of 
counselors will supplement the work of 
the advisory teacher. 

We believe that the double period 
has served a worthy purpose. Our 
teachers are more sensitive to the close 
interrelatedness of all subject matter 
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areas. The double period at the sopho- 
more level has been an important factor 
in the achievement of this solidarity of 
action; but it no longer serves our 
major purposes. We shall put it aside 
tenderly and reverently. It had its place 
in the sun; but no longer will it take 
us where we wish to go. This should 
be the destiny of every worthy ad- 
ministrative procedure that becomes 
outmoded.—Cart C. Cress, assistant 
superintendent, Riverside City Schools. 


7 7 7 


Statewide Subcommittee Studies 
Science Program in the Secondary 
Schools.—The statewide subcommit- 
tee on science appointed by the Cali- 
fornia Committee for the Study of 
Education is attempting to explore with 
teachers of science in high schools and 
junior colleges the extent of the offer- 
ings in science and to develop effective 
programs of instruction in the fields of 
physical and biological sciences. The 
subcommittee seeks to obtain an accu- 
rate picture of the courses and their 
content as now offered and to establish 
criteria for judging the values of pres- 
ent and proposed offerings. 

At present the subcommittee is focus- 
ing its attention on the course in physi- 
cal science frequently given in senior 
high school or as a survey course in 
junior college. It recognizes that a 
course presenting vividly and concretely 
the foundation principles of physics and 
chemistry, as they enter into the struc- 
ture and functioning of modern in- 
dustrial and technologically based cul- 
tures, can be of use for students who 
terminate their formal schooling with 
high school or junior college graduation 
as well as for those who will continue 
studies in special fields of science. 

In conjunction with teachers of sci- 
ence, whom representatives of the sub- 
committee intend to meet in many 
localities of the State, it is hoped to 
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arrive through thorough discussion at 
standards for determining acceptable 
organizations of topics, laboratory ex- 
periences of students, adequate library 
and supplemental aids, and types of 
effective classroom procedures. More 
than a hundred courses in physical 
science now are being offered in Cali- 
fornia, some of which have been in 
operation for a number of years. The 
pooling of the experience of the teachers 
of these courses should indicate success- 
ful modes of operation for effecting 
genuine student acquaintance with the 
processes for arriving at scientific con- 
clusions, for achieving facility in the 
manipulation of elements of the en- 
vironment for the production of perti- 
nent data, and for sensing the order 
and control of natural forces possible 
through the application of fundamental 
generalizations to the interpretation of 
phenomena. 

It is the conviction of the subcom- 
mittee that there are probably a fairly 
constant number of generalizations and 
techniques which should be included in 
any course in physical science although 
the modes of presentation and order 
of learning may vary markedly between 
localities such as metropolitan and rural 
communities. In the elementary school, 
science learning well may be integrated 
with social problems as illustrated by 
the role of the steam and Diesel loco- 
motive and airplane in transportation, 
or by radio and telephone in communi- 
cation. On the high school level a 
deeper significance than mere descrip- 
tive cataloguing of social function 
should be sought; there the concepts 
of power and work, of gas laws of 
expansion and pressure, of internal 
combustion, and of flight through the 
atmosphere, come into the picture. 

Finally, behind these should be de- 
veloped the principles of conservation 
of energy, of gravitation, and of chemi- 

















cal and thermal transformations. The 
subcommittee believes that the course 
in physical science will seek to main- 
tain these in relation to everyday in- 
ventions in common use and to tran- 
scend the limits ordinarily assigned to 
physics and chemistry in separation 
by developing physical and chemical 
knowledge as required by the necessi- 
ties of the problem at hand. 


Finally, it is thought that a satisfac- 


tory course in physical science may 
economize student time and effort in 
learning procedures and principles 
which are the indispensable background 
for specific training in industrial tech- 
nics or in advanced study of particular 
sciences for engineering or research.— 
Frank B, Linpsay, assistant chief, Di- 
vision of Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education. 
7 5 : 

Reading Conference at U. C. L. A. 
Is the teaching of reading a specific 
task of the English Department? Or 
is it a responsibility shared by all the 
teachers and administrators in the 
school ? 

Acting on the assumption that the 
latter question should be answered in 
the affirmative, the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles conducted a read- 
ing conference on the campus July 6-9, 
1942. This conference, which was spon- 
sored jointly by the Office of Relations 
with Schools and the Summer Session, 
was organized to provide opportunity 
for teachers of all subjects to study the 
reading problems of their special fields. 
The program was planned by a com- 
mittee, composed of University, junior 
college, and high school teachers, the 
chairman being Dr. Glenn Lembke, cur- 
riculum coérdinator of the Pasadena 
City Schools. 

The most distinctive feature of the 
program was the round-table discus- 
sions. These round-table groups, or- 
ganized according to subject interests, 
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met daily. In an informal, free atmos- 
phere, the group mind was brought to 
bear on the reading problems of each 
group’s special field. The members 
raised questions, exchanged experi- 
ences, and suggested solutions to prob- 
lems. 

Inspiration and guidance for the 
group discussions were provided by 
brief daily general sessions, at which 
talks were given by prominent educa- 
tional leaders and reading experts. 

Speaking on the subject of reading 
as a total school responsibility, Roy A. 
Knapp, superintendent of the Antelope 
Valley Union High School, and M. E. 
Mushlitz, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Ventura County, told of the 
reading program in their respective 
school districts. 

One general session was devoted to 
the consideration of actual school prac- 
tices. Jeanette Perdew, Whittier Union 
High School, spoke on “How I Deal 
With Reading in Social Studies ;” 
Helen Jewett Rogers of Gage Avenue 
Junior High School, on “How I Deal 
With Reading in Selecting Textbooks ;” 
Hope Lee Potter of South Pasadena 
High School, on “How I Deal With 
Reading in Making the Library Us- 
able ;” and Ruth Helen Anderson, Kern 
County Union High School, on “How 
I Deal With Reading in Handling Stu- 
dent Failures.” 


The last day of the conference, the 
chairmen of the discussion groups re- 
ported to the general assembly on the 
conclusions that had been reached. 

Robert Hilpert, University of Cali- 
fornia, reporting for the field of Fine 
and Applied Arts, said : “Reading is es- 
sential and necessary in practically every 
branch of art teaching.” Some of his 
suggestions pertaining to the improve- 
ment of reading in the field of art were: 


1. Guide students in collecting magazine 
articles, newspaper write-ups, criticisms, and 
scraps. 
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2. Create and keep an art bulletin board. 


3. Inform pupils where they may find the 
best books on art. 


4. Work closely with the school library. 


Maude C. Smith, Redondo Beach 
High School, Home Economics Section, 
said that although her group had not 
achieved such startling results as those 
expected by a 5-year old friends of hers 
who had just started school when she 
said, “I think I must have a poor teacher, 
as I have been in school one whole week 
and cannot read yet,” they still felt that 
they had made progress. Some of the 
suggestions for reading improvement 
were: 


1. Put before the student books on home 
economics in which he will be interested and 
which are geared to his level. 

2. See that students learn the vocabulary of 
the field. 

3. Investigate the reading background of 
the pupil. 

4. Help the student to read advertising 
material intelligently and critically. 

5. Help the student learn how to follow 
directions in budget making, menu planning, 
and so on. 

Harriett Burr, Ventura Junior High 
School, in presenting the Mathematics 
and Science report stated that her group 
had limited itself to one small part of 
the problem of analytical reading. She 
gave the following special suggestions 
pertaining to the development of an 
adequate vocabulary : 

1. Establish interest in the term. 

2. Use the term repeatedly. 


3. Write the word on the blackboard to give 
a visual as well as an auditory image. 


4. Have the student build a dictionary of 
new terms. 


5. Illustrate the new term by means of 
sensory devices. 


6. Develop concepts of the new term as it 
appears in a sentence. 


Special attention was given to the last 
two of these suggestions. 

Miss Margaret J. E. Brown, Alham- 
bra High School, reporting for the Eng- 
lish, Journalism and Speech Section, 
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dwelt at length on the question of how 
English teachers can join with other 
teachers to improve reading ability of 
students in these other subjects. One 
conclusion reached was that a joint com- 
mittee may be formed to: 

1. Work on vocabulary. 

2. Study sentence and paragraph relation- 
ship. 

3. Improve methods of study. 

4. Study methods of problem analysis. 

5. Teach the use of library tools. 


6. Consider the importance of making clear 
and definite library assignments. 


7. Study the different types of reading for 
different putposes and for different materials. 
Emil O. Toews, Santa Monica Junior 
College, chairman of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Section, stated that “Reading is 
a highly complex art which cannot be 
learned once and for all. We must be- 
gin with a student where he is, not where 
we think he ought to be.” And, “There 
is a specialized vocabulary in every con- 
tent field.” Special suggestions were of- 
fered for developing vocabulary and the 
method of study in foreign language. 
Frederick E. Wesson, Fairfax High 
School, chairman of the Commerce Sec- 
tion, in his report, devoted considerable 
attention to the question of how to de- 
velop “tension capacity to induce pupils 
to tackle and master difficult reading.” 
Jennis M. Sessions, Inglewood High 
School, chairman of the Guidance and 
Core Section, reported particularly on 
the importance of individual testing of 
reading ability. These findings she 
stated should be combined with the 
study of personality and background. 
For those interested, a limited supply 
of more extensive mimeographed re- 
ports of the conference are available for 
free distribution. As long as the supply 
lasts, these may be obtained by writing 
to the Office of Relations with Schools, 
U. C. L. A——Harrison M. Karr, as- 
sistant director, Office of Relations with 
Schools, University of California. 
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CHRISTMAS WITH THE 
WEBSTER FAMILY 


IN SELECTING pleasing and useful Christmas gifts for the 
members of our family, let us avail ourselves of the language 
legacy bequeathed us by the Webster family of Merriam-Webster 
Dictionaries. 


Webster's Students Dictionary for Upper School Levels . . $2.60 
Indexed. . 2.84 


For son or daughter in high school. This book will prove an 
ever-present help, and will relieve mother and dad from many 
embarrassing questions as to spellings, meanings, derivations, etc. 


Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, Fifth Edition . . . . . $3.50 
Indexed... . .- 4,00 
De Luxe Bindings, upto . ... . 875 


For son or daughter in college, technical school, army, navy, 
etc. The most satisfactory abridged dictionary extant, with an up- 
to-the-minute vocabulary of 110,000 entries. Supplementary Sec- 
tions include a Gazetteer of the World, a Biographical Dictionary, 
etc. Dad might profitably give mother a copy for Christmas, and 
then use it himself all the rest of the year—or vice versa. 


Webster’s New International Dictionary, Second Edition . $22.50 
De Luxe Bindings, upto . 37.50 


For the entire family for all-the-year, and many-a-year use, like 
the kitchen range or the refrigerator. This book is recognized every- 
where as the “Supreme Authority” on English as spoken and 
written in the United States. Should be second only to the Bible 
in all literate American homes. The New International is the father 
of the Webster family. 


Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms . . . .. +. «+ + «+ $3,950 
Bememeg 2 wo sc wot te ew Oe 


For writers, speakers, teachers, students—for anyone who needs 
to use English most effectively. It helps greatly to use the right word 
in the right place. For instance, it will assist spinsters to learn the 
difference between an “affirmative” and a “positive” reply. This 
is an entirely new book. 
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VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


V If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast, 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 














ideals and ours will be. 
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170 SOUTH VAN NESS AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 








New Books 


MONG the new books dealing with 
the professional aspects of teach- 
ing are the following which have been 
submitted to the JourNAL for review: 


A Bibliography of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance, prepared by Frederick C. 
Seamster. Department of Public Schools, 
State of Missouri, 1942; 85 pages. 

Emergent Conceptions of the School Ad- 
ministrator’s Task, by Harold Benjamin. 
Cubberley Lecture No. 1, Stanford University 
Press, 1942. Price, $1.00; 26 pages. 

Exploring the Curriculum, by H. H. Giles, 
S. P. McCutchen, and A. N. Zechiel. Vol. 2 
of the “Adventure in American Education” 
series, Harper and Brothers, 1942. Price, 
$2.50 ; 362 pages. 

The Great Adventure of Pedagogy, by Clara 
Wilson Sanderson. The Caxton Printers, 
Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho, 1942. Price, $4.00; 
441 pages. 

Guidance in Occupations, by Philip J. Caro- 
selli. Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 
1942. Price, $1.50; 67 pages. 

Guidance Research Bulletin, by Clement T. 
Malan. Guidance Bulletin No. 1, State of 


Indiana Department of Public Instruction, 
1942; 33 pages. 

Materials and Methods for Vocational 
Training, by Warren E. Hill and Claude H. 
Ewing. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1942. Price, $2.00; 171 pages. 

Modern High School Curriculum, by Paul 
E. Belting and Natalia Maree Belting. The 
Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois, 1942. 
Price, $2.50; 276 pages. 

The Needs of Youth, An Evaluation for 
Curriculum Purposes, by Donald C. Doane. 
No. 848 of the Contributions to Education, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1942. Price, $2.10; 150 
pages. 

The People of the U. S. A.: Their Place 
in the School Curriculum, by Lucy Sprague, 
Johanna Boetz, and others. Progressive Edu- 
cation Association Publications, Service Cen- 
ter Committee, New York, 1942. Price, $1.00; 
137 pages. 

Psychology of Adolescence, by Luella Cole. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942. Price, $3.25; 
660 pages. 

Secondary Education for American Democ- 
racy, by William L. Wrinkle and Robert S. 
Gilchrist. Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. Price, 
$2.75; 554 pages. 
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Some Restrictions and Limitations to the Price, $1.00 for 10 tests, $9.00 for 100 tests; 

Free Interstate Movement of Teachers, by 4 pages. 
William D. Stratford. No. 851 of the “Con- Score Sheet for Analysis and Appraisal of 
tributions to Education,” Bureau of Publica- Textbooks, by John Addison Clement. The 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois, 1942. 
New York, 1942. Price, $2.65; 248 pages. Price, 25 cents (single copy); 15 pages. 

A Study of the Application of an Educa- Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability, 
tional Theory to Science Instruction, by Forms C and D, by Lewis M. Terman and 
Eugene A. Waters. No. 864 of the “Contribu- Quinn McNemar. World Book Company, 
tions to Education,” Bureau of Publications, 1942. Price, $1.20 (package of 25), 20 cents 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New Per specimen set. 


York, 1942. Price, $1.60; 134 pages. New books in the social science field 
Among the texts, scoresheets, and _ include: 
other evaluative instruments which have Background of World Affairs, by Julia 
appeared recently are the following: Emery. World Book Company, 1942; 324 
; : pages. 
Monual for Analysing and Selecting Text- Cities Are for People, by Mel Scott. ; 


books, by John A. Clement. The Garrard . 

Press, 1942. Price, $2.00; 128 pages. roa enacgy Aa, Tae SA 
My Personality Growth Book—for Junior Give Me Liberty, by Fowler Harper. 

and Senior High Schools, Colleges, and Adult Wheeler Publishing Company, 1942. Price, 

Groups (with 18-page manual), by William ¢) 24: 160 pages. 

A. McCall and John P. Herring. Bureau of Government in Business, by Mary Pieters 

P ublications, Teachers College, Columbia Keohane. One of the “Unit Studies in Ameri- 

University, 1941. can Problems” published for the North Cen- 
Physical Ability Test (for males), by G. tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 

M. Gloss. New York University Bookstore, Schools by Ginn and Company, 1942. Price, 

18 Washington Place, New York City, 1942. 60 cents; 37 pages. 

















Our Changing Society, by Paul H. Landis. 
Ginn and Company, 1942. Price, $1.76; 488 
pages. 

Our Democracy and Its Problems, by L. J. 
O’Rourke. D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. 
Price, $1.88; 711 pages. 

Overseas America, by Charles F. Reid, No. 
35 of the “Headline Books,” Foreign Policy 
Association, 1942. Price, 25 cents ; 96 pages. 

Using Dollars and Sense, by Oliver R. 
Floyd and Lucien B. Kinney. Newson and 
Company, 1942. Price, $1.40; 314 pages. 


Other miscellaneous books recently 


received for review include the fol-- 


lowing : 
Come and Get It! The Compleat Outdoor 


Chef, by George W. Martin. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1942. Price, $2.00; 189 pages. 


English Language and Literature: Audio- 
Visual and Teaching Aids, a compilation by 
New Jersey State Teachers College Visual 
Aids Service. The New Jersey State Teachers 
College Library, Upper Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, 1942. Price, 50 cents; 34 pages. 

How to Grow Food for Your Family, by 
Samuel R. Ogden. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1942. Price, $2.00; 139 pages. 7 





How to Make Historic American Cos- 
tumes, by Mary Evans. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1942. Price, $3.00; 178 pages. 

Invitation to Dance, by Walter Terry. A. 
S. Barnes and Company, 1942. Price, $2.00; 
180 pages. 

John Brown’s Body (high school edition), 
by Stephen Vincent Benét. Farrar and Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1942. Price, $1.32; 432 pages. 

The Picnic Book, by Clark L. Fredrikson. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1942. Price, 
$1.25; 128 pages. 

Selling, by Earl G. Blackston, Claude C. 
Crawford, and Eltinge Grinnell. D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1942. Price, $1.60; 338 pages. 

Stories of Many Nations, by Irwin H. 
Braun and D. Edward Safarjian. D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1942. Price, $2.00; 605 pages. 

Terminology and Definitions of Speech De- 
fects, by Mardel Ogilvie. No. 859 of the 
“Contributions to Education,” Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1942. Price, $3.25; 300 pages. 

Training Through Recreation, by William 
J. Pitt. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1942. Price, 35 
cents; 74 pages. 

Walk Your Way to Better Dancing, by 
Lawrence Hostetler. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1942. Price, $2.00; 263 pages. 
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TERMAN-McNEMAR 
TEST OF MENTAL 


A thorough revision of the widely used 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, it 
offers decided improvements in administra- 
e tion, scoring, and interpretation. “No one 
can be up to date in this field without an 
understanding of the special features of the 
new Terman Test and the underlying re- 
search which made it possible,” is the com- 
ment of one Director of Research after using 
new Form C. 
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The secret of health and radiant vitality for boys and girls in an age 
when our country needs a healthy, vigorous citizenry as never before... 












is given in a new text for high schools 


VITALITY THROUGH 
PLANNED NUTRITION 


By ADELLE DAVIS, Consulting Nutritionist 





The latest facts known by experts on the relation of food to health and vitality are 
given in practical, applied form, equally suited for instruction with boys and girls. 
Use of the case method adds interest; nutrition on limited budgets is an especially 
welcome feature in days of rising food costs. Lively, appealing presentation; fine 
illustrations, tables, etc. $2.20 (list). 




















ALSO JUST PUBLISHED: 


REVISED EDITION of PRACTICE LEAVES 
MorretTT—DEFFENDALL in ENGLISH 


New materials, new exercises, make this classic workbook in English more useful than ever. 


HausrRATH AND Harms: LET’S INVESTIGATE 


A workbook and study guide for the authors’ text, CONSUMER SCIENCE, a fusion course 
built around the science needed by the consumer. 


BOOK TWO in the series LATIN FOR AMERICANS 


ULLMAN AND Henry: 


For second-year Latin. Use Books One and Two for the completely integrated course in high 
schools. 


ULLMAN AND SMALLEY: PROGRESS TESTS In LATIN 
for LATIN FOR AMERICANS, BOOK ONE 


A new workbook to accompany the first-year text. 











The MACMILLAN COMPANY ¢ 350 Mission Street, San Francisco 


Publishers of THE AIR-AGE EDUCATION SERIES, the 
books of the hour for pre-flight aeronautics in high schools. 


























